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RANK  D.  BOYNTON.— In  their 
unanimous  choice  of  a  leader  for  the 
year,  the  public-school  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  nation  were  consistent.  President 
Boynton  is  a  favorite  and  accepted  leader 
in  his  own  state.  The  national  superin¬ 
tendents  in  1925  ordered  his  address  at  the 
Cincinnati  meeting  issued  as  a  department 
document.  They  had  previously  elected 
him  as  one  of  the  four  members  of  their 
executive  committee. 

ISFUNDAMENTAL  DOCTRINE.— 
I  have  known  him  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  is  one  of  those  schoolmen  whom 
industrial  organizations  lure  by  saying: 
“You’re  too  able  to  waste  your  life  as  a 
schoolmaster;  come  on  with  us  and  get  a 
future.”  Boynton  has  looked  them  straight 
in  the  eye  with  his  query:  “What  do  you 
know  about  school  mastery  and  anyone 
being  too  good  for  it?  What  future  has 
business  to  offer  comparable  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  youth  to  carry  on The  big  business 
of  this  nation  isn’t  its  railroads  or  its  coal 
or  steel  industries,  it  is  the  training  of  men 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  this  country  of  ours,  and  some 
day  the  public  will  recognize  this  and  take 
from  business  and  industry  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  the  ablest  and  place  them  at  the 
sources  of  the  nation’s  strength  and  wealth — 
a  trained  man  power.” 

With  a  distinct  talent  for  thinking  things 
through,  Boynton  has,  so  long  as  I  have 
known  him,  kept  superintendency  simple  by 


centering  on  a  few  definite  and  wholesome 
purposes  of  public  schools.  Plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  educational  service  of  his  city 
are  adopted  or  rejected  in  accordance  with 
their  promise  of  delivering  the  product  pro¬ 
posed.  Nowhere  do  I  know  of  a  more 
consistent  and  persisting  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  success  of  the  pupils  is  the  main 
reason  for  employing  teachers  than  is 
found  in  the  public  schools  of  Superintendent 
Boynton’s  city,  Ithaca.  He  says:  “It  is 
the  definite  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
know  and  if  possible  to  remove  the  causes  of 
failure.  Just  ordinary  intelligence  would 
lead  a  teacher  to  know  why  his  students 
fail.”  He  asserts  that  “a  scholarship  record 
should  reflect  scholarship  and  should  never 
he  used  as  a  punishment  or  as  a  reward.” 
These  and  similar  pedagogical  maxims  are 
printed  across  the  top  of  the  pages  of  the 
classbooks  which  his  teachers  use.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  fact  recorded  that  a  child  is 
failing,  but  wants  to  know  the  reasons  and  a 
statement  of  the  steps  taken  to  prevent 
failure.  He  says:  “The  result  of  teaching 
should  be  a  well-organized  body  of  usable 
knowledge  in  the  Independent  search  for 
more  knowledge.  Any  method  that  pro¬ 
duces  this  result  is  sound  and  any  that  fails 
to  achieve  this  end  is  unsound.”  In  the 
study  of  a  given  pupil’s  failing,  he  asks  how 
this  pupil  gets  on  in  other  classes  with  other 
teachers. 

Often  have  I  heard  Boynton  remind  usthat 
teaching  is  the  most  human  of  all  processes. 
It  consists  not,  as  some  bedeviling  tendency 
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is  always  working  to  make  it  consist,  in 
courses  of  study,  standards  of  scholarship, 
imparting  of  knowledge,  important  as  all  of 
these  as  per  se^  but  in  the  warming  and 
awakening  of  an  inner  urge  in  children  to 
create,  to  practice,  to  expand,  to  succeed. 
He  believes  that  the  only  way  to  motivate  a 
class  is  to  motivate  the  teacher.  The 
saddest  waste  of  our  uneconomic  age  is  the 
failure  to  give  the  opportunity  and  guidance 
necessary  for  it  to  realize  its  destiny. 

COLLEGE  IN  A  DEMOCRACY.— Oxxv 
ancestors  put  into  the  fundamental 
law  the  basic  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
life  and  happiness.  Washington,  Franklin, 
Hamilton,  DeWitt  Clinton  stressed  the 
necessity  “for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.”  Our  public  schools  have  at 
last  made  the  fullest  response  yet  given  to 
democracy’s  demand.  They  have  supple¬ 
mented  the  selective  schools  which  the 
colonists  brought  over;  they  have  put  the  old 
aristocratic  academy  into  the  limbo  of  for¬ 
gotten  things.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  public- 
school  service  stands  a  barrier  built  before 
the  Revolution  and  now  defended  by  all  the 
sophistry  and  traditional  assumption  that 
used  to  be  made  against  elementary  school¬ 
ing — the  privilege  of  the  few.  In  higher 
educational  institutions,  supported  wholly 
by  public  funds,  in  universities  released  by 
law  from  paying  taxes,  in  colleges  endowed  by 
philanthropists  for  the  public  good,  the  old 
arbitrary  assumption  of  superior  and  inferior 
strata  of  society  determines  the  policy. 
In  place  of  proceeding  to  an  attempt  to 
realize  the  purpose  of  their  founders,  to 
serve  and  benefit  youth,  an  astounding 
number  of  these  institutions  have  proceeded 
on  the  claim  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
candidates  for  admission  to  college  are  unfit. 
It  is  the  tailor  accusing  his  customers  of 
having  the  wrong-sized  bodies;  the  cook 
berating  the  boarders  for  not  liking  his  food. 
By  means  of  faulty  regulations  the  colleges 
exclude  the  boy  who  needs  the  training  they 
should  give.  By  poor  teaching  the  colleges 
discourage  and  drive  out  a  large  proportion 
even  of  their  own  selected  beneficiaries. 


E  HAS  VOICED  THE  BELIEF  OF 
SCHOOL  PEOPLE. — As  a  condenser 
and  codifier  of  the  general  views  of  school 
superintendents.  Doctor  Boynton  holds  that 
the  selective  methods  of  the  colleges  are 
wasteful  of  the  nation’s  human  resources, 
that  the  corrupting  and  dissipating  in¬ 
fluences  found  in  colleges  are  due  to  poor 
management,  that  the  colleges  don’t  know¬ 
how  to  teach  and  ridicule  the  advisability  of 
learning  how.  There  is  no  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  the  present  college 
equipment  is  being  used  to  capacity,  nor  to 
show  that  the  student  and  teaching  load 
per  college  teacher  is  such  as  to  warrant  re¬ 
jection  of  applicants  on  the  ground  of  “over¬ 
crowding.”  Doctor  Boynton  is  the  voice 
of  the  public-school  manager.  Confronted 
with  the  astounding  growth  of  the  high  school 
enrollment,  six  hundred  and  ten  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  ten  years,  he  sees  the  dams  erected 
by  colleges  to  impede  the  regular  and  natural 
flow  from  the  high  schools.  He  asks  why? 
He  gets  some  of  the  pre-revolutionary, 
that’s  our  business  not  yours,  as  an  answer. 
He  replies:  “You  declare  that  too  many  are 
going  to  college;  what  is  the  logical,  the 
scientific,  the  civic  foundation  for  the  claim? 
Why  your  endowments?  What  is  the  basis 
for  state  and  federal  support?  Why  your 
exemption  of  many  millions  annually  from 
the  payment  of  taxes?”  Embarrassing  and 
unanswered  questions.  Of  course,  a  boy  of 
eighteen  is  not  educated.  Legally  he  is  still 
an  infant.  It  is  the  age  of  greatest  danger, 
the  peak  age  for  crime.  Take  care  of  these 
children;  put  your  best  and  wisest  professors 
in  charge  of  them;  save  them  to  the  Re¬ 
public.  Boynton  is  no  claimant  for  the  mor¬ 
on’s  right  to  a  college  education,  no  bold 
asserter  that  every  man  is  intellectually 
the  peer  of  every  other.  He  learned  this 
from  the  Story  of  the  Talents  before  psy¬ 
chologists  discovered  the  moron.  But  he 
translates  into  the  school  procedure  our 
fundamental  doctrine  of  equality  of  rights 
to  public  and  civic  services,  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  desire  and  willingness  to  work. 
“Stop  saying  that  our  high-school  graduates 
are  not  fit,”  he  says,  “fit  ’em.” 
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IS  SCHOOL  SERVICE.— 0{  course, 
this  does  not  represent  the  whole  of 
Boynton’s  educational  predilections.  In 
every  progressive  movement  of  his  home 
state:  salary  laws,  tenure  laws,  retirement 
laws,  better  training  and  conditions  for 
teachers,  professional  advancement,  and  the 
yearly  stream  of  school  proposals  before 
the  people,  he  has  been  a  recognized  asset 
to  be  drawn  on  for  help.  Offers  to  accept 
transfer  to  the  school  system  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  have  received  the  courteous  wave  of 
his  hand.  Everybody  knows  that  school 
superintendency  in  a  college  town  is  adminis¬ 
tration  under  the  scrutiny  of  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  critics.  But  in  Ithaca, 
under  the  eaves  of  Cornell  University,  with 
his  high  school  of  necessity  largely  a  prepar¬ 
atory  institution,  Boynton  has  maintained 
for  years  an  admired  and  accredited  system 
of  schools.  Boynton  is  the  best  known, 
most  vigorous  preacher  of  that  gospel, 
promulgated  by  Ezra  Cornell  when  he 
founded  Cornell  University:  “I  would  found 
an  institution  where  anyone  may  find  in¬ 
struction  in  any  subject”;  Boynton  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  every  high  school 
graduate  of  ability  to  prove  by  actual  trial 
whether  he  is  able  to  profit  by  higher  train¬ 
ing,  under  conditions  calculated  to  develop 
rather  than  to  suppress  genius  by  crowding 
it  into  four  water-tight  compartments. 

rHY  DO  YOU  READ}—\  know  the 
purpose  which  underlays  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  which,  at  breakfast,  each  of  us  with 
the  Bible  at  his  place,  took  turns  reading  the 
psalms,  the  epistles,  and  the  lessons 
adapted  to  our  youthful  minds.  I  think  I 
know  the  cause  of  a  morning  and  evening 
perusal  of  newspapers.  I  am  sure  I  ap¬ 
preciate  why  Thoreau  exclaimed,  “Thank 
God,  I’m  through  reading  them.”  I  am 
required  to  read,  each  month,  the  chronicles 
of  the  Hoi  Bibliologoi.  You  are  not.  If 
you  are  in  any  degree  like  me,  the  idea  of  a 
book  review  is  tinged  with  more  of  duty  than 
of  pleasure.  Yet,  as  I  receive  the  beautifully 


typed  manuscript  each  month  from  that  self- 
efFacing  recorder  of  new  books,  I  find  that 
non-professional  reviewers  have  a  way  of 
driving  off  the  dullness  commonly  associated 
with  the  professional  obligation  of  glancing 
over  the  criticism  of  new  offerings.  This 
magazine  conducts  a  volunteer  criticism 
device  for  getting  your  comments  on  what 
you  are  paying  for.  The  book  reviews 
lead  the  poll.  If  you  are  still  in  my  old 
state  of  mind,  I  should  like  to  coax  you 
into  a  perusal  of  what  our  amateurs  are 
uttering  in  their  blbliologlcal  meetings.  If 
it  doesn’t  refresh  you  upon  the  educational 
doings  in  the  world,  if  it  doesn’t  give  you 
some  of  that  for  which  you  scan  the  dally 
papers  and  some  of  that  for  which  your 
father  had  you  read  your  daily  Bible,  then 
I  have  overestimated  you.  These  un¬ 
sophisticated  scholars  of  the  Rose  Garden 
do  not  attempt  to  tell  us  what  is  wrong 
with  books.  If  a  book  is  not  liked,  you  hear 
nothing  of  it  from  them.  It  is  tasted  and  if 
found  savory  and  nutritious,  they  commend, 
giving  samples  thereof.  As  every  publisher 
of  books  pertaining  to  teaching,  school 
management,  educational  policies,  and  kin¬ 
dred  themes  has  discovered  the  circle  and 
sends  all  of  its  output  to  it,  there  is  nothing 
of  importance  coming  from  the  press  that 
fails  to  find  a  place  in  the  discussions  of  the 
reviewers.  You  will  find  their  monthly 
chronicle  a  good  fertilizer  for  your  profes¬ 
sional  growth. 

DU  CAT  I  ON  AND  PEACE.— l\\t 

foreign  educational  journals  give  space 
to  the  work  of  the  World  Federation  of 
Education  Association  and  its  objective  to 
emphasize  the  interdependence  of  nations 
and  to  promote  international  harmony. 
Estimates  are  noted  of  a  fund  as  great  as 
ten  million  dollars  to  be  ready  in  a  few  years. 
The  great  faith  in  education  is  recorded  as  a 
fact.  The  voluntary  and  non-official  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  kind  of  education  im¬ 
presses  the  editors.  Cordial  commendation 
of  the  movement  is  general. 
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These  are  the  archives  of  a  teachers'  club  devoted  to  discussing  the  best  found  in  the  books  upon  their 
service.  The  tzventy-sixth  symposium.  Down  on  the  Dunes.  Starch  is  stiffening  our  teaching. 
Thinking  about  thinking.  Claims  of  Latin  teachers  discounted.  Some  mental  and  spiritual 
sanitation.  The  grouch  teacher.  Salt  Lake  and  Seattle  lead  in  public-school  success.  You  may  be 
loved  by  teachers,  parents  and  the  school  board,  but  the  measurers  zvill  get  you  if  you  don't  watch 

out.  Sunset  on  the  Dunes. 

IF  THERE  be  a  region  of  sandy  or  arid  liefs  of  the  heads  of  Indians  who  once  roamed 
soil  and  brisk  and  frequent  winds  as  on  over  this  region.  Ammopsis  Lodge  is  a 
Cape  Cod  or  in  the  Netherlands  or  long,  low,  green-roofed  villa,  in  which  the 

northern  France,  you  will  find  wind-huilt  dream  of  a  woman  of  taste,  of  a  man  of 

hills  made  centuries  ago  or  in  the  making  wealth,  and  of  an  architect  with  delight  in  his 
before  your  very  eyes.  On  Lake  Michigan,  work,  is  realized.  The  two  score  and  four  of 
as  in  the  Bermudas  or  Bahamas,  you  can  see  us,  from  flivvers  and  from  a  generous  bus, 
them  rising  as  high  as  two  hundred  feet,  rolled  up  to  the  hospitable  door.  Baskets 

white  or  yellowish  gray.  In  gales  the  sand  and  boxes  were  carried  into  a  white  kitchen, 

is  driven  inland  as  much  as  a  mile.  Partially  and  Old  Locality,  to  day  the  borrower  of  all 
covered  with  grass  and  sand-reed  {Ammo-  this  beauty,  was  greeted  as  our  host.  When 
phila,  sand-lover),  they  are  useless  for  the  long  room,  one  side  all  windows  over¬ 
pasturage  or  crops,  hut  beautiful  for  form,  looking  the  curving  beach  and  the  azure  lake, 
for  color,  for  simplicity,  for  freedom  from  had  been  wondered  at,  admired,  belauded, 
the  worry  of  complexity  and  care.  Chicago-  and  greeted  with  such  exclamations  of  en- 
ans  build  on  them  retreats  from  palaver  and  thusiasm  as  fraternal  feeling  impelled  each 
politics.  Here,  thirty  miles  by  rail  or  cement  to  utter  for  the  pleasure  of  our  companion 
road  from  the  heart  of  Great  Smoky,  a  friend  who  had  brought  us  thither,  there  was  a 
of  our  Old  Locality  laid  out  Ammopsis,  council  of  peace  as  to  whether  we  should 
“Prospect  of  the  Sands.”  He  had  set  up  walk  first,  eat  first,  or  work  first, 
two  stone  pillars  where  the  marsh  meadow  “Let  Clever  Alice  decide,”  said  the 
ends.  Between  them  begins  a  cement  road  General,  reminiscent  of  the  old  household 
winding  about  and  ascending  a  whitish-  tale  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.  “Oh,  very 
yellow  cone,  protected  by  extensive  layers  well,”  said  the  Lady  Rose.  “Considering 
of  marsh-weed  in  imitation  of  the  reclama-  what  happened  to  the  skirts  of  my  ancient 
tion  work  of  the  Landes  upon  the  Bay  of  namesake  and  the  fashionable  shortness  ol 
Biscay.  Young  pines  are  being  nursed  in  mine,  already.  I’ll  say ‘work  first.’”  Thereat 
thick-set  patches.  If  you  come  here,  say  in  we  settled  in  the  resd  rocking-chairs  of 
1948,  you  shall  see  a  landscape  such  as  Ypsilanti  make,  and  on  the  divans  thickened 
Gaspard  Dughet,  also  called  Poussin,  created  with  comfort  of  cushioned  seats  and  backs, 
upon  numerous  canvases.  Our  road  came  to  we  began  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the 
an  end  upon  the  summit,  in  the  form  of  Society  of  Searchers  of  Scriptures  on 
a  plaza,  framed  hy  shapely  evergreens  of  Schools. 

various  species  growing  in  long  concrete  At  a  nod  from  Papa  Rose  up  stood  our 
pyxes,  which  are  ornamented  with  has  re-  Dr.  Batwell  saying,  “Oh,  come,  let  us 
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psychologize.  Albeit  the  stint  in  life  as¬ 
signed  to  me  is  teaching  bodily  health  ’tis 
the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich.  Who¬ 
ever  teaches  anything  must  needs  refill  his 
storage  tank  at  frequent  intervals  by  read¬ 
ing  good  books  on  the  general  management 
of  the  mind.  A  good  Christian  hears  a  ser¬ 
mon  once  a  week.  A  good  teacher  reads 
some  psychologist  every  day.  If  you  have 
noticed  how  much  better  the  boys  have  been 
doing  their  gymnasium  work  recently,  it  is 
because  I,  their  trainer,  have  been  reading 
psychology. 

XPERIMENTS  are  steadying  our  teach-- 
ing. — “My  first^  is  by  the  young 
veteran,  Daniel  Starch,  whose  experiments 
in  making  a  mind  mind  its  owner  had  Starch 
called  from  Wisconsin  to  stiffen  Harvard  and 
thence  into  consulting  service  for  employers 
and  managers  of  men.  He  is  a  stubborn 
opponent  of  the  revivalist  style  of  urging 
you  to  ideas  which  may  be  true  and  may  be 
not.  When  he  takes  up  the  problem  of 
teaching  people  how  to  study  he  gathers  the 
best  that  has  been  said  on  it  and  pronounces 
it  unsatisfactory  because  of  lack  of  experi¬ 
mental  proof  of  its  theories.  Of  course,  to 
give  a  desire  to  study  and  an  effective 
method  of  learning  is  a  prime  purpose  of 
teaching.  For,  an  ordinary  human  being  is 
in  school  about  one  per  cent  of  his  whole  life. 
Teacher  can’t  teach  him  much;  but  if  teacher 
teaches  him  to  teach  himself,  how  worth¬ 
while  his  schooling  is,  indeed!  Concrete 
rules  for  studying  are  quoted  here  in  handy 
form,  as  are  reports  on  the  effects  of  super¬ 
vised  study.  Of  course,  I  am  attracted  by 
Dr.  Starch’s  summaries  on  maintaining  a 
healthy  mind.  He  links  it  with  formation  of 
character.  He  tells  how  a  teacher  may  use 
mental  hygiene  to  great  advantage.  Here’s 
the  old,  never  dying  question  as  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  my  teaching  of  one  subject  carries  over 
into  other  pursuits  of  life.  James,  in  1890, 
gave  the  problem  the  experimental  quality. 
What  Thorndike,  Angell,  Judd,  Dearborn, 
and  others  did  is  reviewed  with  interest, 

^Educational  Psychology,  daniel  starch.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  568  pp.  $2.60 


leading  up  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
some  transfer  or  power  from  good  work 
in  one  study  to  the  power  of  some  other  func¬ 
tion,  and  some  decrease  of  power,  sometimes, 
in  other  functions.  From  which  I  take  it 
that  a  boy  studying  Latin  may  thereby 
become  a  better  or  poorer  insurance  agent. 
When  I  read,  here,  the  proved  value  of  some 
ways  of  teaching  reading,  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  history,  it  seems  to 
me  I  am  getting  the  same  sort  of  sound 
science  that  is  now  available  in  medical 
works  for  physicians.” 

“What  are  the  conclusions  as  to  history 
teaching?”  asked  the  signpost,  himself  a 
radical  exponent  of  this  pursuit  in  the  proud¬ 
est  suburb  of  our  city. 

“He  gathers  the  conclusions  of  experi¬ 
menters  and  gives  them  in  condensed  form. 
Teachers  are  not  agreed  on  the  aims  of 
history  study.  Some  desire  to  equip  the 
learner  with  facts,  names,  dates;  some  hold 
that  history,  in  school,  is  to  give  the  ability 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  human  events; 
some  believe  that  the  past  is  important  only 
in  so  far  as  it  saves  us  from  repeating  its 
errors.  Dr.  Starch  reprints  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  committees 
to  teach  the  cost  of  wars  in  life  and  treasure, 
and  to  cut  down  one  half  the  war  phase  in 
history.  He  shows  that  150  historians 
agreed  on  only  five  dates  as  necessary  to 
teach:  1492,  1607,  1776,  1789,  and  1812. 
Hooray!  I  knew  them  all  except  1607  and 
1789;  but  I  do  know  1066,  1787,  1849,  i86l 
and  1888.” 

“What’s  1888.?”  snilFed  the  signpost,  who 
is  savage  against  all  dates. 

“The  year  in  which  I  was  born,”  replied 
the  doctor.  “For  me,  all  history  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  must  have  some  bearing  upon  the 
forty  years  since  then.  Were  I  writing  a 
history  I  would  decide  upon  the  most 
important  problems  of  now  and  fill  my 
volume  with  men  and  events  who  and  which 
brought  us  to  what  we  are  and  who  conceived 
means  of  our  bettering  our  present  state.” 

“Anything  on  Arithmetic?”  asked  the 
Viking  Maid. 

“There  is,”  said  the  reviewer.  “Dr. 
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Starch  quotes  Thorndike  that  “it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  proving  should  be  taught  and  re¬ 
quired.  Development  of  speed  beyond  a 
reasonable  point  is  uneconomical.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  lead  the  average  child  to  ioo%  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  fundamentals  in  preference  to 
putting  him  through  the  amount  of  material 
now  taught,  ending  in  6o%  accuracy  and 
employing  operations  he  will  never  use.  I 
find  the  definite  conclusions  of  experiments 
on  this  and  other  teachings — I  find  the 
whole  book — solid,  substantial,  safe,  and 
sane.” 

N  independent  free-thinker. — The  Steve¬ 
dore  was  next.  “Edward  Herbert 
Cameron  is  professor  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  His  book^ 
is  the  second  one  by  him  that  I  have  seen. 
It  is  for  teachers’  classes  and  for  workers 
already  in  service.  A  rapid  review  of  mod¬ 
ern  psychology  brings  you,  soon,  to  the 
applications  of  discoveries  to  those  exercises 
which  make  up  the  work  of  a  school:  the 
mind  in  reading,  in  spelling,  in  arithmetic, 
in  languages,  in  history,  in  science,  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  We  say  we  are  training  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  think.  Very  well,  says  Dr.  Cameron, 
do  we  know  how  thinking  is  done.?  I  con¬ 
sider  his  five  steps  valuable:  a  perplexing 
situation,  determining  the  difficulty,  form¬ 
ing  various  ideas  that  may  solve  it,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  probable  result  of  applying  each 
idea,  accepting  and  applying  the  proper 
one.  Thinking  is  comparing  and  accepting 
ideas.  That  is  a  simple  definition.  The 
trouble  with  teaching  is  that  it  substitutes 
memory  for  the  slower  and  harder  and  more 
valuable  process.  I  suppose  I  should  touch 
on  power  transference  again.  Very  well. 
The  old-line  claimants  that  the  best  mind- 
trainers  were  Latin,  Greek,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry;  the  equally  positive  contenders 
that  these  subjects  train  only  Latin  power, 
Greek  power,  or  merely  skill  in  Geometry 
and  in  Algebra,  have  all  suffered  an  extensive 
clipping  of  wings.  The  best  way  to  train 
the  feet  is  not  by  training  the  hand.  It  is  no 

‘Educational  Psychology,  e.  h.  cameron.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  467  pp.  $2.50. 
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longer  possible  to  hold  that  the  best  way  to 
teach  a  pupil  something  is  to  teach  him 
something  else.  If  it  is  the  fashion  lor  the 
ablest  students  to  elect  Latin,  you  cannot 
claim  that  Latin  makes  the  ablest  pupils  or  is 
the  way  to  teach  English.  We  can’t  defend 
it  on  the  ground  that  the  information  it 
gives  is  best  obtained  from  it,  or  that 
American  youth  gets  the  aroma  of  beauty 
from  it.  The  unsubstantiated  claims  of 
Latin  advocates  have  been  swallowed  by  so 
many  school  people  that  decision  by  author¬ 
ity  instead  of  by  fact  has  weakened  our 
whole  profession  and  kept  us  where  the 
mediaeval  doctors  were  with  their  powders  of 
sympathy  and  essence  of  herbs  distilled  at 
midnight  under  a  crescent  moon.  The 
justification  of  any  study  says  our  canny 
Cameron  must  be  its  use.  Hard  tasks  are 
not  to  be  given  because  they  are  hard. 
With  much  sound  sense  on  this  principle  he 
carries  you  through  a  safely  progressive 
course  of  what  we  all  should  know  about  our 
business.” 

TOP  guessing.  Use  established  technics. 
Karl  Roberts  said:  “Homer  Reed,  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  confines  himself 
to  the  underlying  principles  which  should 
guide  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.^ 
In  ten  years,  he  tells  us,  experience  and 
opinion  have  lost  authority,  while  experi¬ 
ment  and  science  have  come  into  control. 
So  be  it.  There  are  better  and  poorer  ways 
of  teaching  arithmetic  as  has  been  proved  by 
testing  the  results.  The  same  is  true  of 
reading,  spelling,  and  handwriting.  Three 
years  ago  our  now  evicted  Chicago  superin¬ 
tendent  reorganized  us  on  this  basis  and 
behold  what  happened  to  him!  So  did  Lis¬ 
ter’s  contemporaries  to  Lister  when  he  put 
the  facts  of  bacteriology  into  service  in 
surgery.  But  the  new  generation  of  doctors, 
following  his  teaching,  put  science  into  their 
art  whence  it  can  never  be  removed.  This 
Reed  of  Pittsburgh  is  not  one  shaken  by  the 
wind.  He,  too,  begins  with  fundamentals  of 
mind,  and  after  twenty-seven  pages  of  terse 

‘Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects. 
HOMER  B.  REED.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  281  pp.  $2.00. 
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unhesitating  review  of  the  laws  of  associa¬ 
tion  and  repetition,  says,  ‘now  come  in 
from  your  idle  wanderings  through  the  path¬ 
less  fields  and  get  upon  the  road  paved  by 
patient  researchers  with  hard  facts.  You 
fix  essentials  by  drill.  Repetition,  exercise, 
attention,  vigor,  persistence,  interest,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  who  is  behind,  in  what  he  is  behind, 
how  to  bring  him  up,  bringing  him  up,  test¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  he  is  up:  these  are  now  the 
accepted  and  established  means  of  doing 
your  work  right;  do  it.’  I  like  this  Reed  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  not  writing  his  book  to 
coddle  us.  He  knows  our  boast  to  have  the 
best  schools  in  the  world  was  never  es¬ 
tablished  by  any  showing.  Come  on,  he 
says,  let’s  see  what  hundreds  of  trials  show 
is  the  best  known  way  to  teach  reading. 
Here  are  seven  positive  chapters  on  it. 
Arithmetic  is  handled  as  a  general  would 
instruct  his  officers  before  a  campaign. 
What  are  we  going  to  get  ?  How  is  it  sure  to 
be  got?  Real  and  practical,  not  theoretical 
or  complex  and  long,  must  be  the  exercises  if 
you  wish  results  of  value.  Get  rid  of  troy 
and  apothecary.  Stop  fussing  with  reduc¬ 
tion  ascending  and  descending,  least-com¬ 
mon  multiple,  complex  fractions,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.:  abstruse  mathematical  club-swinging. 
It  doesn’t  strengthen  the  minds  of  your  class. 
It  bewilders  and  weakens  them.  The  most 
important  factor  of  arithmetic  is  drill.  Oh 
shades  of  Stanley  Hall  with  your  tears  at 
the  hard  work  of  children!  If  thou  couldst 
hear,  as  I  do,  the  imprecations  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  of  fifty  years  of  age  who  cannot  now 
patch,  in  their  grown  children,  the  holes  left 
in  their  education  during  the  sway  of  the 
sunshiny  doctrine  of  joy  unstinted,  thine  ears 
would  tingle!  Reed  regrets  that  history, 
geography,  science,  art,  and  home  economics, 
have  not  had  enough  research  to  give  them 
much  of  a  guiding  principle.  But  what  of 
this  they  have  secured,  he  gives  with  clarity 
and  precision.  For  complacent  school  mas¬ 
ters  I  would  like  to  prescribe  confinement, 
say  one  hour  a  day,  during  which  our  re¬ 
search  man,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  would  read  to  them  with 
quizzing,  this  book  being  their  tonic,  es¬ 


pecially  the  closing  chapter  upon  what  we 
still  need  to  know  and  how  we  are  to  find  it 
out.  It  is  a  hearty  challenge  to  the  profes¬ 
sion.  It  could  be  used  as  a  provocation  for 
theses  to  be  written  by  those  who  have  the 
investigating  mind.  Well  done,  upstanding 
Reed,  you  are  a  welcome  plant  in  our  school 
garden!” 

^ BERRA  T IONS  in  the  school.  Peter  the 
Reader  said,  ‘‘Now  comes  Wallace 
Wallin  of  Miami  University  in  the  lovely  old 
town  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  whom  Paul  Stetson 
consults  in  making  courses  of  study  for  Day- 
ton.  Doctor  Wallin  gives  us  a  companion 
volume^  to  his  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children.  The  lectures  he  has  given  to 
school  workers  in  various  cities  are  here  as¬ 
sembled  and  expanded.  The  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence,  the  measurement  of  it  and 
of  the  departures  from  the  normal,  the  com¬ 
mon  and  unusual  mental  defects  encountered 
by  every  teacher,  the  treatment  of  faults, 
constitute  the  work.  You  have  all  seen  and 
had  an  interest  in  some  of  the  tests  taken  by 
the  school  psychologist  called  to  your  in¬ 
stitution  for  problem  cases.  You  will  find 
time  spent  in  reading  here  about  hallucina¬ 
tions,  stuttering,  squints,  neurasthenias,  day¬ 
dreaming,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  fits,  fears, 
complexes — all  the  mental  disturbances  pos¬ 
sible  to  your  children  and  to  yourselves,  well 
employed.  Those  who  have  the  listing  of  the 
books  for  teachers’  libraries  in  schools  will 
want,  surely,  to  include  this.  It  is  so  well  in¬ 
dexed  that  it  is  ready  for  instant  reference.” 


0 RK^ Play y  Love-life y and  Service. — “I 
r  r  have,”  said  Martin  of  Tours,  “a  work* 
by  Professor  Daniel  La  Rue  on  keeping  the 
healthy  mind.  It  is  frankly  conversational. 
The  professor’s  studies  are  not  presented  in 
the  manner  of  desiring  to  elicit  your  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  erudition.  ‘What  I  want  to  do,’ 
he  says,  ‘is  to  give  you  the  science  of  the  hale 


^Clinical  and  Abnormal  Psychology,  for  Educa¬ 
tors  and  Mental-hy^ene  Workers,  j.  e.  Wallace 
WALLIN.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  647  pp.  $3.00. 

^Mental  Hygiene,  daniel  wolford  la  rue.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  443  pp.  ^2.20. 
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and  hearty  life,  to  touch  upon  its  problem 
as  related  to  work,  play,  love,  and  service, 
to  help  you  in  your  dealings  with  those 
about  you,  especially  with  children.’  Col¬ 
lecting  and  arranging  material  from  Doctors 
Crile  and  Cannon,  and  Kempf,  and  Mc- 
Dougal,  your  author  gives  you  a  review  of 
the  psychology  of  brain,  glands,  and  mind, 
and  soon  gets  into  an  enheartening  series  of 
topics  on  self-management,  work,  sex  and 
love-life,  social  adjustments  and  mental 
sanitation. 

“‘Work  at  what  you  love  best,’  is  the 
genial  author’s  good  prescription.  ‘If  you 
can’t  get  a  job  of  that  kind  then  love  best 
what  you  are  working  at.’  He  tells  you 
how  to  go  to  sleep  and  why  you  need  to; 
how  to  take  advantage  of  or  escape  the 
penalty  of  our  inherited  traits;  how  to 
analyze  and  chart  your  personalities;  how  to 
resist  temptation;  how  to  mitigate  illicit  sex 
activity;  how  to  avoid  trouble  from  Mothers- 
in-law;  and  so  on,  in  a  good,  old-fashioned 
talk,  employing  modern  theories  and  solu¬ 
tions  for  social  problems.  Dr.  La  Rue 
illuminates  his  points  with  anecdote  and  bio¬ 
graphical  incident.  He  is  distinctly  per¬ 
sonal,  beginning  and  closing  his  chapters 
with  quizzes  pointed  straight  at  you: 
‘What  are  you  here  for?’  ‘How  much  of 
your  life  have  you  wasted?’  The  gener¬ 
ous  portion  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  men¬ 
tal  hygiene  of  juveniles  is  also  direct  and 
modern.  It  shines  with  good  sense  and 
healthy  sympathy.  He  has  a  spicy  chapter 
on  the  teaching  of  courage.  You  have  a 
real  profit  and  pleasure  in  store  for  you  in 
this  handy  book.” 

GOOD  Birthday  Present  for  the  Whin¬ 
ing  Teacher. — Mary  Willis  offered  this:^ 
“Laura  Gillmore  Sloman  has  been  for  some 
years  scattering  bright  ideas,  suggestions, 
games,  methods  and  confidences  of  delight 
and  help  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 
Methods  worked  out  by  her  in  the  Speyer 
and  Horace  Mann  Schools,  New  York;  in 
Dayton,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  else- 

^Some  Primary  Methods,  laura  gillmore  slo¬ 
man.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  293  pp.  ji.So. 


where  are  collected  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ual. 

“The  bright  and  resourceful  author,  still 
a  young  woman,  admired  and  loved  by 
hundreds  of  young  teachers  whom  she 
helped,  passed  on  before  the  printing  of  her 
work.  Her  personality  radiates  from  it. 
The  very  first  paragraph:  ‘School  teaching 
is  fun,’  sets  the  tone  of  the  whole.  Teaching 
is  pleasure,  enjoyment,  happiness,  high 
satisfaction,  if  you  follow  its  natural  leading 
and  d(0  not  tie  yourself  up  with  the  com¬ 
plaining,  whining,  criticizing  group  that 
infests  so  many  systems.  It  is  not  to  your 
principal  or  superintendent  you  are  to  look 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  their  business  to  make 
you  happy.  Your  happiness,  the  deepest 
sort  of  it,  lies  in  work  well  done.  Use  others’ 
experience;  choose  your  friends.  Beware 
the  constitutional  kickers.  Every  large 
school  is  infested  with  them.  They  are  like 
lice  on  the  eagle.  No  matter  what  is  sug¬ 
gested,  they  are  ‘  agin’  it.  They  make  fun  of 
proposals  for  improvement,  make  ribald 
rhymes  to  sing  at  teachers’  banquets.  At 
one  who  does  more  than  she  has  to,  they 
sneer,  calling  her  ‘principal’s  pet.’  They 
are  suffering  from  a  complex.  Shun  ’em. 
After  a  few  refreshing  pages  on  the  innate 
respectability  of  a  progressive  teacher,  our 
lady  launches  into  a  splendid  collection  of 
projects  in  history,  in  safety,  in  post-office 
help,  in  geography,  in  seat  work,  in  language, 
in  arithmetic.  Like  the  authors  whom 
Doctor  Batwell  just  quoted,  she  rejects  the 
useless  abstractions  of  mathematics  and 
weaves  the  exercises  into  childlife.  t'his 
is  the  gayest,  cleverest,  livest,  most  inspiring 
class-room  guide  I  have  yet  seen.” 

BATTLE  Studying  Its  Service. — Lady 
Disdain  had  drawn  a  book  she  couldn’t 
combat.  She  was  short  with  it.  “A  prompt¬ 
book  for  school  management  written  right 
upon  the  stage  while  the  performance  is 
going  on  comes  from  the  Seattle  schools.^ 
It  shows  the  per  cent  of  time  given  by 

^Studies  in  Research.  Vol.  II:  Departmpt  of 
Research,  Seattle  Public  Schools,  fred  ayer,  Director. 
147  pp.  75  cents. 
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supervisor  to  supervision.  In  many  cities 
you  can*t  locate  responsibility  for  success  of 
work.  But  in  this  practical  handbook,  just 
what  supervision  should  demand  of  the 
teacher  is  detailed  with  exactitude.  In  pen¬ 
manship  for  instance  the  teacher  must  train 
pupils  to  study  the  copy,  must  give  definite 
criticism  on  forms,  demonstrate  on  black¬ 
board,  check  pupils’  work,  keep  pupils 
going. 

“There  is  a  startling  chapter  on  successes 
and  failures  in  grades.  Promotion  reports 
show  Salt  Lake  leading  with  93.7%  pro¬ 
moted,  others  following  in  their  order:  Seat¬ 
tle,  93.0%;  Milwaukee,  92.6%  New  York, 
90.3%;  Grand  Rapids,  90.9%;  Cleveland, 
89.7%;  Duluth,  88.5%.  The  average  of  the 
seven  cities  is  91.3%. 

In  the  Seattle  schools  the  failures  studied 
were  thus  distributed:  Arithmetic,  35%; 
Geography,  25%;  History,  2i%;  Language 
19%.  Seattle  has  the  same  trouble  as  we: 
The  lack  of  intelligent  marking.  Thirty- 
three  treatises  on  promotion,  failure,  and 
marking  are  listed.  There  is  a  valuable 
chapter  on  the  amount  of  time  allotment 
desirable  for  all  study-recitations  through¬ 
out  the  grades.” 

LEASING  Personality  Not  Enough. — 
The  report  of  the  argumentative  Anna 
was,  no  doubt  because  of  our  quiet  sur¬ 
roundings,  more  calm  than  usual,  though 
popping  a  little  here  and  there.  She  said 
“I  also  drew  a  book  on  measurements  and 
grading.^  It  is  by  Professor  Von  Wagenen 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  tells 
us  the  technic  of  measuring  the  achievement 
of  a  school  has  been  perfected  to  the  point 
that  local  school  people  can  survey  their 
work  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  by  outsiders. 
The  professor  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  at 
his  first  stroke:  ‘We  pay  attention  to  the 
minor  details  of  managing  a  school  and  take 
for  granted  the  main  function  of  teaching; 
getting  the  pupils  to  learn.*  In  other  pro¬ 
ductive  organizations  the  chief  thing  is  al¬ 
ways  the  output,  the  profits,  the  dividends. 

^Educational  Diagnosis,  m.  j.  von  wagenen. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  276  pp.  $3.00. 


One  reason  why  we  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  contempt  from  the  world  at  large  is  be¬ 
cause  so  few  teachers  are  hired  or  retained 
on  the  basis  of  the  profits,  the  improvements, 
they  produce  in  their  children.  Says  our 
author,  ‘Already  we  can  test  the  gains  in 
handwriting,  drawing,  manual  work,  read¬ 
ing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  as  we  can  the 
increase  of  a  pupil’s  weight.’  He  gives 
stories  of  principals  learning  their  schools 
through  standard  tests.  A  chapter  upon  the 
discovery  of  what  a  school  is  doing  leaves 
little  doubt  in  your  mind  that  the  day  of 
mere  pleasing  personality  and  friendliness  to 
the  parents  and  to  members  of  the  school 
board  as  sufficient  to  keep  a  principal  in  his 
position  is  passing  away.  The  reactionary 
Chicago  school  board  has  abolished  its  bureau 
of  testing.  It  is  like  going  back  to  the 
tallow  candle  for  light.  ‘The  principal,’ 
says  the  book,  ‘is  responsible  for  having  all 
the  children  taught  as  well  as  they  can  be.’ 
How  he  may  get  this  done  is  outlined  with 
an  assurance  that  shows  itself  well  founded. 
The  records,  the  graphs,  the  statistics  re¬ 
quisite  for  efficient  supervision  are  here 
in  gratifying  completeness.  Junior-high- 
school  grading.  Senior-high-school  measure¬ 
ment,  and  supervision,  a  fine  summary  of 
the  function  of  measurement  in  education, 
seem  to  me  irrefutable  proofs  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  Chicago  slump  is  a  wicked  waste  of  the 
money  put  into  our  school  service  by  the 
hopeful  tax  payers.  You  noticed  that  the 
newspapers  gave  much  space  to  the  charge  of 
the  president  of  Harvard  that  the  schools 
are  wasting  money.  What  answer  will 
satisfy?  Only,  I  think,  an  actual  showing  of 
the  advance  of  pupils’  worth-while  achieve¬ 
ments,  as  shown  by  a  good,  comprehensive, 
continued,  Missouri  demonstration,  that 
the  teaching  produces  results  up  to  a  high 
standard.” 

D  U  CA  T ION  Chloroformed  hy  Its  Friends. 
— ^The  Signpost  was  the  next  reviewer. 
He  said:  “Speaking  of  President  Lowell  and 
his  belief  that  the  schools  are  squandering 
money,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  study  by  a 
professor  in  New  York  University.  Mrs. 
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Reed  is  an  eye-opener  to  the  commonly 
unobserved  features  of  the  school  picture.^ 
An  elaborately  staged  performance  of  public 
education  has  been  running  through  twelve 
scenes;  the  grades  of  the  school  system,  while 
half  the  young  audience  was  forced  out  of  the 
theatre  before  the  beginning  ot  the  choicest 
acts.  Compulsory  laws  and  other  causes 
since  1910  have  resulted  in  50%  of  our 
youth  remaining  through  the  8th  grade. 
Large  numbers  of  youths  of  high-school  age 
and  of  ability  are  in  continuation  schools 
receiving  little  benefit  and  possibly  some 
damage  from  their  attendance.  Adolescent 
crime  is  becoming  common.  Statutory  en¬ 
actments  are  forcing  youth  into  idleness  and 
failure.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  New  Jersey 
children  finish  high  school.  While  the 
growing  retention  percentages  of  high-school 
attendance  is  increasing  human  waste  under 
educational  auspices:  ‘Education’  has  a 
strangle  hold  on  our  minds.  We  regard  it 
as  an  asset  in  the  development  of  youth;  we 
regard  all  forms  of  compensated  employment 
for  them  as  a  liability.  This  brings  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  and  illogical  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  facts.  By  1926  work  experience, 
however,  had  become  conceded  to  have 
educational  value.  To  many  youths  it  is  a 
veritable  oasis  in  the  educational  desert. 
The  experiments  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
prove  that  work  is  possibly  the  only  avenue 
of  value  to  certain  kinds  of  pupils.  The 
financial  waste  of  school  failure  and  rep¬ 
etition  of  grades  is  $27,000,000.  a  year. 
The  waste  in  habit,  idleness,  sense  of  failure, 
and  delinquency  is  incalculable. 

“Mrs.  Reed  subjects,  one  after  another, 
our  educational  specifics  to  the  sort  of 
examination  the  honest  building  inspector 
gives  to  the  material  proposed  by  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  building  to  be  owned  by  the 
inspector’s  employer.  Our  placement  serv¬ 
ices  are  a  negligible  factor,  she  finds,  in  the 
distribution  of  their  patrons.  Her  analysis 
of  the  various  surveys  in  various  cities  is 
worth  a  gilt-edged  volume  of  mere  supposes. 
Her  summary  of  remedial  measures  is  a 

^Human  Waste  in  Education,  anna  yeomans 
REED.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  443  pp.  $2.50. 


notable  time-saver  for  good-hearted  philan¬ 
thropists  who  often  concoct  what  they  think 
new  cures  only  to  find,  by  accident,  that  the 
remedies  were  tried  long  ago.  There  is 
still  a  lack  of  the  right  sort  of  data  to  give 
us  an  adequate  prescription  for  remedies. 
The  temptation  to  sentimentalize  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacle.  A  magnetic  and  bub¬ 
bling  speaker  with  nothing  as  a  basis  other 
than  an  inner  urge,  stampedes  philanthropic 
clubs  into  waste  of  money  and  effort.  Ob¬ 
sessions  must  be  discarded.  Propaganda 
and  slogans  chloroform  our  intelligence. 
The  money-value-of-education  argument  is 
still  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent’s  chest.  ‘Democracy  in  education,’ 
the  evils  said  to  be  inherent  in  wage  earning, 
the  greed  of  employers,  and  other  false  or 
part-time  ideas  are  worked  to  death.  Give 
us  facts.  Give  us  the  cool  calculation  of 
the  scientific  observer  and  careful  general- 
izer.  Take  an  inventory.  Get  employers 
into  your  councils.  The  line-up  of  philan¬ 
thropy  against  business  is  an  old  disposition 
of  forces.  Acrimonious  charges  get  us 
nowhere.  Business  is  really  a  part  of  the 
educational  system.  It  furnishes  the  funds. 
There  has  been  deliberate  intent  to  ig¬ 
nore  its  researches  while  educators  assume 
it  has  no  interest  in  the  objectives  of 
schooling. 

“You  have  observed  that  Doctor  Reed 
has  no  panacea  for  the  ills  with  which  her 
work  in  daily  contact  with  employers  has 
made  her  acquainted.  She  is  no  wild  and 
glad  evangelist.  Rather  she  is  a  physician 
who  sees  the  nation-wide  extent  of  a  veri¬ 
table  plague  of  loose  thinking.  Noting  the 
marvelous  improvements  in  conservation 
of  other  resources,  inspired  by  a  genuine 
desire  to  serve  youth  and  her  country,  she 
has  presented  this  result  of  wide  survey  and 
laborious  study.’’ 

HE  American  School  System  Doesn*t 
Fit  American  Life. — Principal  Philip 
Manzer  was  the  next  contributor.  “Who 
is  Henry  Harap?  A  New  York  city  teacher, 
a  worker  in  the  Hudson  guild,  a  pioneer  in 
provision  for  caring  for  city  children  during 
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the  long  and  wasteful  vacations,  a  professor 
of  education  in  Antioch  college,  a  lecturer  on 
curriculum  construction,  and  now  one  of 
that  live  group  of  thinkers  in  the  progressive 
schools  of  Cleveland.  I  have  heard  him 
described  as  entitled  to  a  place  upon  the 
progressive  educational  wagon  but  likely  to 
sit  where  he  can  get  his  hand  upon  the  brake. 
He  has  advantaged  me,  as  he  can  you,  with 
two  books’.^  They  are  spicy  sermons  on 
the  text  of  L.  P.  Jacks,  ‘Education  is  not 
the  study  of  perfection,  it  is  the  practice  of  it; 
the  gain  of  ability  and  desire  to  do  well  what 
needs  to  be  done.’  How’s  that  for  our 
people  who  have  been  snivelling  over  the 
100%  in  arithmetic.?  Too  much  opinion 
and  too  few  data,  says  Henry,  is  the  curse  of 
our  school  doctrine — too  much  assumption 
that  we  are  turning  our  pupils  into  an  ideal 
society.  In  fact  the  American  people  are 
the  workers  who  live  on  a  low  cultural  and 
economic  level,  patrons  of  the  movies, 
steeped  in  elemental  interests.  The  per 
capita  income  of  the  population  is  $586; 
worth  in  terms  of  1913,  just  $372.  Ninety- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  population  are  in 
families  whose  income  is  less  than  $5,000 
a  year,  which  is  $3,175  in  terms  of  the 
year  1913.  Advertising  is  inducing  people 
to  over-spend.  Half  of  our  present  economic 
work  is  waste.  There  are  three  times  as 
many  retail  stores  as  are  needed.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  world  of  to-day  is  not  served  by  the 
cultural  education  of  yesterday.  School 
needs  to  teach  our  population  to  live  ef¬ 
fective,  economic  lives.  With  a  good  run¬ 
ning  start  Doctor  Harap  jumps  into  the 
argument  for  teaching  the  economic  studies. 
They  must  go  into  the  elementary  grades. 
Doctor  Decroly  has  successfully  put  them 
into  the  public  schools  of  Brussels.  Doctor 
Bonser  into  the  Speyer  elementary  classes 
in  New  York.  The  Federal  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  is  working  at  it. 

“Doctor  Harap’s  larger  book  is  a  course 

^Economic  Life  and  The  Curriculum,  henry 
HARAP.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  188  pp. 
^1.25. 

*The  Technique  of  Curriculum  Making,  henry 
harap.  The  M^acmillan  Co.,  New  York,  315  pp. 
$1.80. 


in  curriculum  construction.  It  tells  the 
superintendent  how  to  organize  his  teacher 
committees,  how  to  agree  on  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  on  the  function  of  a  curriculum. 
It  lays  down  principles;  it  guides  to  the 
choice  of  subjects,  exercises,  and  instruction 
units,  so  as  to  use  them  in  realizing  the  aim. 
It  discusses  the  methods  of  teaching,  the 
adaptation  to  individual  differences,  the 
need  of  tests  to  ascertain  whether  the 
teaching  has  taught.  It  enlivens  the  pro¬ 
cedure  with  illustrations,  with  good  sample 
curriculums,  with  copious  lists  of  good  read¬ 
ing  on  the  theme.  As  Dr.  Harap  has  gone 
over  this  whole  matter  many  times  with 
committees  of  teachers  asking  and  answer¬ 
ing  questions,  you  would  expect  his  book 
to  be  simple  and  conversational.  You  will 
not  be  disappointed.” 

HE  Lincoln  School  prints  another  book. — 
Said  Henry,  the  Humanist:  “Speak¬ 
ing  of  remaking  courses  of  study,  the 
Lincoln  School,  New  York,  has  fifteen  curric- 
ularii  all  its  own.  They  have  published  a 
book^  in  which  they  tell  us  that  for  ten 
uninterrupted  years  they  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  on  the  centers  of  interest  of  chil¬ 
dren,  selecting  and  rejecting.  A  year  ago 
they  resolved  to  prepare  this  summary  of 
their  ten  years  of  exploration.  It  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  what  the  authors  call  ‘life 
situations’  suggested  by  a  child  or  a  group 
or  by  a  teacher.  Each  unit  of  work  must 
help  meet  the  demands  of  society,  must  help 
clarify  social  meanings,  and  lead  to  desirable 
habits.  Beginning  with  the  first  grade, 
these  teacher-authors  describe  the  projects 
their  children  have  worked:  Life  on  the 
farm,  play-village,  market,  city  life,  wheat 
raising,  milk,  Indian  life,  water  trans¬ 
portation,  recording  the  deeds  of  men,  and 
so  on,  through  a  succession  of  lessons 
involving  the  use  of  reading  and  the 
human  arts  and  virtues.  I  got  a  lot  of 
help  from  it.” 

'Curriculum  Making  in  an  Elementary  School, 

BY  TEACHERS  OF  THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  Ginn  &  Co.,  BoStOn. 
357  pp.  $1.80. 
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l\/f  ORE  and  More  Measurers. — It  was  a 
d  yj-  cruel  thing  to  load  Luther  the 
Literary  with  technical  books.  But  he  and 
we  survived.  This  is  the  substance  of  his 
discourse:  “The  factotum  told  me  he  has  a 
request  from  New  Orleans  for  a  list  of  the 
best  new  books  on  measuring  teaching. 
There  seems  to  have  been  in  our  southern 
neighbor  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  way 
teachers  are  rated.  The  new  superintendent 
considered  the  rating  system  too  complex, 
too  elaborate,  too  susceptible  to  the  emotions 
of  the  rater.  Since  our  last  meeting  pub¬ 
lishers  have  sent  the  Club  six  new  books  on 
measuring  the  progress  of  learning. 


i  HE  Intelligence  Test  Has  Come  To  Stay. 

JL  — “Ladies  first.  Professor  Mary  Went¬ 
worth,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  was  selected  by 
the  committee  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  to  make  the  common¬ 
wealth  fund  study.^  All  the  details  seem  to 
me  important  and  interesting.  I  can’t  pick 
high  points  out  of  a  work  from  which  the 
author  has  excluded  non-essentials.  She 
confirms  by  testing  what  my  own  experience 
had  been:  that  a  single  score  for  intelligence 
quotient  isn’t  reliable.  Chance,  personality 
of  the  tester,  physical  condition  of  the  tested, 
may  make  a  test  to-day  quite  different  from 
a  similar  test  a  week  ago.  No  test  is  final 
until  the  last  sad  one  the  death-bed  doctor 
gives,  and,  even  then,  some  people  really 
have  been  buried  alive.  But,  used  intelli¬ 
gently  the  intelligence  tests,  our  author  tells 
us,  are  the  most  important  contribution 
made  to  education  in  many  years.  The 
detailed  case  studies  of  the  children  con¬ 
stitute  a  valuable  part  of  the  book.” 


FA IRER  Intelligence  M easure. — ‘  ‘  Dr. 
Kohs,  of  the  faculty  of  Reed  College 
and  of  the  State  University,  Oregon,  gives^ 
us  a  generous  set  of  tests  which  Doctor 
Terman  designates  as  new,  of  demonstrated 


^Individual  Differences  in  the  Intelligence  of 
School  Children,  mary  m.  wentworth.  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  162.  pp.  $2.00. 

‘Intelligence  Measurement,  s.  c.  kohs.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  312  pp.  $1.80. 


validity  and  relatively  independent  of  the 
language  factor.  This  is  what  British  edu¬ 
cators  have  been  clamoring  for,  insisting 
that  a  good  carpenter  is  as  useful  as  a  good 
writer  of  English,  who  outranks  him  when 
given  the  usual  intelligence  measurement. 
Doctor  Kohs’s  block-design  tests  give  a 
fairer  intelligence  scale.  The  book  does  not 
neglect  the  other  kind.” 


J~\ON*T  Bank  Too  Much  On  the  Single 
J-^  Test. — “Dr.  Frank  Freeman  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  puts  into  a  single 
volume^  the  history,  principles  and  appli¬ 
cations  of  all  the  important  kinds  of  mental 
measurements.  The  principles  involved  are 
particularly  stressed.  In  cases  of  dispute 
Doctor  Freeman  gives  all  sides.  He  cautions 
us  again  not  to  make  an  1.  Q.  the  sole  basis 
for  reaching  a  decision  on  any  pupil. 
Achievement,  age,  industry,  nationality, 
health,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  But, 
with  the  Chicago-generated  opposition  to 
grouping  children  according  to  their  mea¬ 
sured  scores — the  professor,  like  all  the  other 
authors,  has  no  sympathy.” 


nnHE  Spread  of  Testing. — Professors 
JL  Hoke  and  Wilson’s  book^  is  a  revision 
of  their  first  edition  published  only  seven 
years  back.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
testing  will  have  to  be  done  more  and  more 
by  us  teachers  ourselves  and  that  in  order 
to  break  down  the  old  fallacy  of  ‘the  average 
child’  and  of  ‘the  class  as  a  unit,’  we  must 
be  supplied  with  the  means  of  finding  out 
who  our  weak  pupils  are,  what  their  particu¬ 
lar  weakness  is,  and  how  bad  it  has  become. 
It  is  a  good  manual  for  diagnosis.  The 
history  of  testing  as  given  here  is  well  done. 
J.  M.  Rice  began  the  present  movement.  He 
met  a  storm  of  protest.  By  1911  the  use  of 
a  scale  to  measure  handwriting  could  be  pro¬ 
posed  without  a  riot.  In  1913  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  Philadelphia  for  a  committee 
to  measure  efficiency  in  teaching  met  with 

‘Mental  Tests,  frank  n.  freeman.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  503  pp.  $2.40. 

‘How  to  Measure,  wilson  and  hoke.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Co.,  New  York.  597  pp.  $2.00. 
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vigorous  opposition.  Ben  Blewelt  orated 
against  the  use  of  tests  to  measure  schools. 
And  then  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  warmest 
promoters  of  the  scheme.  In  1927,  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  charges  and 
tries  its  superintendent  for  conduct  incom¬ 
patible  and  inconsistent  with  and  indirect 
violation  of  the  duties  of  superintendents, 
in  that  he  introduced  in  the  public-school 
system  frequent  and  repeated  giving  of  tests, 
thereby  impairing  the  morale  of  teachers  and 
creating  a  general  dissatisfaction  among 
teachers,  as  well  as  thereby  causing  them 
physical  suffering  and  injury.  Now,  say 
our  authors,  these  measurements,  the  use  of 
standardized  achievement  and  intelligence 
tests,  have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  public-school  system.  Testing 
the  tests  has  already  become  a  standardized 
proceeding.  Testing  curriculums  is  the 
next  step.  After  their  rapid  historical 
sketch,  the  authors  begin  with  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  spelling.  They  take  up,  in  turn, 
handwriting,  arithmetic,  reading,  language, 
composition,  art,  music,  mechanics,  history, 
civics,  geography,  physical  education.  They 
have  chapters  on  mentality.  There  are  a 
hundred  pages  of  high-school  measures  and 
four  chapters  on  type-examinations  and 
kindred  themes. 

AKING  Your  Own. — “The  principal 
of  the  Westfield  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  devotes  his  book  to  non¬ 
standard  tests  made  by  the  teacher  or 
principal  to  measure  the  teaching  and 
supervision.^  By  means  of  tests,  says  Doctor 
Russell,  we  can  find  how  we  are  doing  as 
compared  with  another  teacher  of  pupils  of 
the  same  grade.  Placement,  diagnosis,  re¬ 
view,  enhancing  learning,  giving  objective 
standards,  are  considered  by  the  doctor 
valuable  results  from  testing.  True-false, 
selection,  judgment,  association,  completion, 
are  the  types  of  tests  our  author  expounds 
and  illustrates. 

“He  concludes  with  clear  and  reasonable 
recommendations  for  the  use  of  them.  He 

^Classroom  Tests,  charles  russell.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.  346  pp.  $1.60. 


is  a  modest  and  persuasive  writer,  abstemi¬ 
ous  of  high-flown  scientific  language.’* 

nnHE  Injustice  of  High-School  Marks. — 

J.  “  Professor  Symonds,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  devotes  his  book^  to 
high-school  appraisals.  Why  better 
measurement  there?  he  asks.  Because 
the  old  measure  of  a  high  school’s  efficiency; 
the  number  of  graduates  it  sent  to  college; 
is  no  longer  valid.  The  old  high  school  was 
driving  a  golf  ball  over  a  hill.  You  can 
practice  doing  that  forever  and  learn  noth¬ 
ing,  because  you  can’t  see  where  the  ball 
goes  to.  To  get  efficiency  you  must 
measure  success,  failure,  and  gain.  The 
‘subjective’  rating  of  school  work  has  proven 
itself  in  every  investigation  an  absurdity. 
The  marking  system  is  a  fantastic  nightmare. 
The  big  injustice  of  the  crude  measurement 
in  high  schools  is  inexcusable.  Only  by 
improved  measurement  can  we  get  away 
from  the  morass  of  error  inflicted  very  day 
in  our  high  schools.  So,  then,  having  held 
the  mirror  up,  the  professor,  with  sympathy, 
patience,  and  interest  in  us,  tells  us  how  to 
treat  the  blotches  on  our  faces.  There  are 
pages  upon  improving  high-school  examina¬ 
tions,  on  intelligence  tests  for  adolescents, 
tests  in  high-school  activities;  measurement 
of  conduct,  prognoses,  prediction  of  success 
in  high  school  and  in  college,  tests  for 
guidance,  for  promotion,  for  ability  group¬ 
ing,  for  marking,  and  then,  lists  of  publishers 
and  their  high-school  tests.  I  am  sure 
Professor  Symonds  set  about  writing  this 
book  with  a  determination  to  improve  the 
work  of  the  most  expensive  and  most 
criticized  branch  of  the  public-school  service. 
I  should  like  to  be  recorded  as  voting  that 
he  has  generously  done  what  he  proposed.” 

ELECTABLE  Mountains. — ^There  was 
some  hurried  completion  of  details  for 
the  next  meeting,  and  then  the  bibliologoi 
turned  rovers.  Some  explored  the  singing 
sands,thatweird  mystery  which  Stevedore  ex- 

^Measurementin  Secondary  Education,  fercival 
SYMONDS.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  588  pp. 
$2.50. 
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plained  with  words  more  puzzling  than  the 
fact  itself.  You  walk  upon  the  beach:  the 
sand  sings  to  your  feet.  That’s  all  you  know 
about  it.  It  does  so  here.  It  doesn’t  do 
so  on  other  beaches.  Other  wanderers 
found  woods  with  early  spring  flowers,  and, 
— give  us  a  good  mark — picked  none.  Still, 
others,  athletic,  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
neighboring  mountain  and  waved  their 
hands  merrily  at  us. 

Old  Locality,  Martin  of  Tours,  Our  Lady 
Disdain,  and  Carolina  remained  to  ration  the 
food  and  deck  the  long  table  with  it  while 
our  Lady  Alice,  outside,  composed  a  bright 
little  sketch  in  colors,  putting  the  house. 


Ommopsis,  at  the  corner  of  a  fine  large  sheet 
of  whatman  paper,  so  that  an  appreciation  for 
their  hospitality — all  our  names  signed — could 
be  sent  to  the  gracious  owners  of  the  lodge. 

Then  Locality  blew  summons  on  an 
Alpine  horn,  now  east,  now  west,  now  south. 
When  all  the  company  were  set,  when  the 
golden  afternoon  was  loath  to  leave  so 
goodly  a  company,  and  therefore  threw 
kisses  on  us  through  the  western  windows, 
our  old  General,  no  one  expecting,  said  a 
reverent  grace  before  our  meat  and  prayed 
that  all  this  happy  and  courteous  family 
might  live  the  life  and  do  the  work  with  skill 
and  happiness.  Amen. 


A  Review  of  the  Views  of  Laymen 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 


What  Is  Education? 

If  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
comprehensive  and  Informing  answer  to  this 
question,  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick. 
His  answer  is  now  available  in  language  so 
simple,  so  lucid  and  so  sensible  that  even 
those  who  are  disposed  to  close  their  minds 
and  open  their  mouths  in  criticism  when 
any  one  associated  with  a  Foundation  speaks 
on  the  subject  of  education  could  not  mis¬ 
take  his  meaning  or  the  road  which  those 
seeking  an  education  should  take.  In  an 
address  which  Dr.  Buttrick  made  at  Pea¬ 
body  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  he  defends 
five  propositions. 

In  the  first  place,  all  education  is  self- 
education.  Schools  and  colleges  may  be 
helpful,  as  are  laboratories,  libraries  and 
association  with  others,  textbooks  are  “pos¬ 
sibly  but  doubtfully”  useful;  teachers  who 
are  wise  and  knowing  are  “greatly  helpful”; 
but  all  these  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Succinctly,  in  fewest  words  and  in  highest 
definition,  education  is  “the  determined 
and  long-continued  effort  of  a  serious-minded 
person  to  train  his  powers  of  observation. 


thinking  and  reflection  through  gain  in 
knowledge.”  What  should  be  said  to  young 
men  in  trying  to  induce  them  to  go  to  college 
is  not  that  it  will  help  them  to  get  on  in 
the  world,  to  prosper  in  business,  to  gain 
fame  and  favor,  to  be  more  prominent  than 
others.  We  seldom  say  to  them  what 
should  be  said,  that  it  offers  an  opportunity 
“to  gain  high  spiritual  satisfaction”  for 
themselves  and  to  make  themselves  worth 
while  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  others. 

Capacity  for  self-directed  education  should 
be  gained  early  in  life.  A  fault  with  Ameri¬ 
can  education  is  that  there  is  too  much  teach¬ 
ing,  too  much  prescribing  of  what  shall  be 
learned  and  how  it  shall  be  learned.  “Free¬ 
dom  is  what  is  needed  in  education.”  But 
in  this  freedom  one  must  make  the  chief 
end  the  mastery  of  one’s  mind.  There  is 
no  mention  of  psychiatrists,  whose  services 
the  high  school  teachers  in  their  meeting  of 
Tuesday  asked  for,  but  doubtless  Dr. 
Buttrick  would  allow  these,  at  any  rate 
for  the  abnormal.  He  puts  the  emphasis, 
however,  where  it  should  be  placed,  on  one’s 
own  responsibility  for  keeping  one’s  mind 
at  serious  intellectual  work.  It  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  excuse  itself  by  pleading 
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“moods.”  Men  and  women  who  succeed 
in  law,  medicine,  business,  preaching,  teach¬ 
ing,  in  authorship,  research,  are  those  who 
“make  their  minds  serve  their  wills.” 

The  great  object  is  not  efficiency  but  char¬ 
acter,  in  the  sense  of  high  and  serious  pur¬ 
pose,  severe  intellectual  attainment,  the 
mastery  of  the  mind  and  a  sound  philosophy 
of  life.  Efficiency  is  a  fine  by-product.  It 
is  not  the  end.  Nor  is  such  a  purposeful 
education  ever  completed.  The  person  who 
cannot  say  at  the  end  of  any  calendar  year, 
whatever  his  age,  that  he  has  not  learned 
more  in  the  twelve  months  than  in  any 
preceding  year  of  his  life,  does  not  belong 
with  the  company  of  the  immortals  called 
educated  persons.  The  answer  of  this 
genial  immortal  is  one  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  old  as  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year  are  ending  and  the  resolutions  for 
the  new  year  are  taking  shape. — New  York 
Times. 

Barbers  and  Higher  Education 

The  barber  of  the  future  will  be  an  ac¬ 
complished,  cultured  person  of  many  attain¬ 
ments.  He  will  be  a  finished  public  speaker. 
No  longer  will  the  barber  shop  banter  be  of 
a  low  nature  and  replete  with  grammatical 
error;  it  will  be  in  a  loftier  tone  and  sonor¬ 
ously  delivered  with  perfect  enunciation  and 
pronunciation. 

The  barber  of  the  future  will  be  a  psy¬ 
chologist  who  will  analyze  his  every  patient 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  pleasing  to  his 
clientele. 

All  of  this  cheering  news  is  revealed  in  the 
“Course  of  Study,  Syllabus  and  Curricu¬ 
lum”  adopted  by  the  National  Educational 
Council  of  the  Associated  Master  Barbers 
of  America.  This  new  course  of  study  be¬ 
came  effective  in  every  recognized  barber 
college  in  the  country  on  January  i. 

As  a  further  part  of  their  plans  to  elevate 
the  personnel  of  the  profession  of  barbering, 
the  Associated  Master  Barbers  of  America 
desire  to  recruit  their  barber  college  entrants 
from  the  ranks  of  the  academic  graduates  of 
the  city’s  high  schools. 

The  Associated  Master  Barbers  of  America 


have  addressed  the  following  communica¬ 
tion  to  boards  of  education  throughout  the 
country: 

“It  is  our  desire  to  elevate  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  future  barbers  and  in 
this  we  solicit  your  cooperation.  With  your 
permission  we  endeavor  to  have  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Master  Barbers  in  your  city 
send  a  man  before  your  high  school  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  twice  a  year  to  discuss  all  phases 
of  the  barber  profession  with  them  and  try 
to  impress  upon  them  the  desirability  of 
going  only  to  a  standardized  school  in  order 
to  secure  and  maintain  their  professional 
standing  in  case  they  wish  to  learn  the  barber 
profession.” 

Barbering  in  the  colleges  recognized  by 
the  A.  M.  B.  of  A.  is  to  be  a  matter  of  1,000 
hours  (including  a  two  years’  apprentice¬ 
ship)  of  serious  study.  The  courses  offered 
will  treat  the  profession  from  the  practical 
and  theoretical  points  of  view.  The  busi¬ 
ness  and  ethics  of  the  profession  will  be 
thoroughly  studied  as  will  the  allied  sciences 
which  govern  treatments  of  a  medical  na¬ 
ture  permitted  in  a  barber  shop. 

The  practical  work,  according  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  will  include  shaving,  haircutting, 
shampooing  and  massaging,  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  in  the  shop  of  a  master  barber.  Here 
the  embryonic  M.  B.  will  learn  to  shave 
“light,”  “medium,”  or  “close.”  Here  his 
or  her  (should  the  girls  invade  these  academic 
halls  as  they  have  others)  “technic”  will 
be  developed  in  the  freehand,  backhand  and 
reverse  strokes  of  the  razor.  In  haircutting 
all  the  plain  and  fancy  trims,  pompadours, 
crown  cuts,  shingles  and  bobs  will  be  taught 
the  ambitious  student. 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
practical  work  which  has  been  taught  in  the 
past.  However,  the  colleges  recognized  by 
the  Master  Barbers  will  go  thoroughly  into 
the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical. 
Under  the  “theory  department”  the  young 
hopefuls  will  have  their  personalities  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  be  instructed  in  the  art 
and  history  of  the  barber  profession.  Here  also 
they  will  take  up  the  allied  sciences,  anatomy, 
bacteriology  and  elementary  chemistry. 
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In  the  department  of  science  they  will 
learn  to  treat  dead  hairs,  acne,  sycosis, 
ringworm,  alopecia,  seborrhea,  eczema  and 
many  other  similar  little  annoyances  that 
the  barber  makes  safe  for  humanity. 

Getting  back  to  the  theory  department, 
the  curriculum  reveals  that  in  developing 
the  personality  of  the  barber  of  the  future 
he  will  be  guided  in  a  cultural  education,  the 
development  of  “sociability,”  “confidence,” 
“movements”  and  “touch.”  In  develop¬ 
ing  the  first  of  these  highly  desirable  traits 
the  student  barber  is  taught  to  be  “friendly, 
obliging,  agreeable  and  replete  with  a  spirit 
of  public  service.”  In  developing  the  second 
trait  of  personality  the  student  barber  is 
coached  in  public  speaking  and  urged  to 
exude  self-confidence  and  ability.  The 
movements  of  the  ideal  barber,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  reveals,  should  be  “gentle,  pleasing, 
and  tactful,”  while  his  touch  should  be 
“light,  firm.” 

The  study  of  the  art  of  barberlng  will  in¬ 
clude,  so  states  the  syllabus  in  that  subject, 
“contour,  outline,  mental  photography  and 
hair  gravitation.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  rigorous  training 
the  graduate  of  the  college  will  receive  a 
real  sheepskin  declaring  him  to  be  a  “bar¬ 
ber.” — Detroit  Free  Press, 

A  Reactionary  Philosopher 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick,  professor  of 
the  philosophy  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  told  the  Modern  Par¬ 
enthood  Conference  the  other  day  that  a 
judicious  spanking  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
small  child  upon  occasion.  “Spank,”  he 
said,  “when  it  is  necessary.”  There  were 
fifteen  hundred  delegates  at  the  conference, 
which  took  place  at  one  of  the  exclusive 
metropolitan  hotels,  and  many  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  parents  present  gasped  at  this  declara¬ 
tion  of  old-fashioned  doctrine. 

To  spank  or  not  to  spank  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a  problem  in  our  best  domestic 
circles.  Neither  was  it  a  problem  in  our 
grandparents*  time.  They  spanked  liber¬ 
ally,  if  not  always  judiciously,  and  did  not 
worry  about  the  child’s  rights  or  the  possi- 
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bility  of  smothering  its  “Individuality.” 
Finally  the  question  was  raised,  and  for 
some  years  it  was  warmly  debated,  but  the 
custom  gradually  changed.  Of  course,  there 
are  still  old-fashioned  families  here  and 
there  and  many  homes  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  spirit  of  modern  progress,  but 
in  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  spanking 
has  quite  gone  out.  No  wonder  the  re¬ 
actionary  utterance  of  Dr.  Kilpatrick  caused 
a  sensation. 

He  did  not  advise  physical  punishment  in 
the  case  of  older  children,  with  whom  it 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  but  he  said 
that  there  are  times  when  it  may  be  used 
advantageously  with  younger  children.  Just 
when  it  should  be  applied  he  did  not  say, 
but  there  are  occasions  in  most  domestic 
experience  when  it  seems  desirable  and  this 
authoritative  word  of  approval  for  it  may 
be  welcomed  in  many  homes.  Possibly 
this  is  the  start  of  a  moderate  spanking 
revival. 

Obedience  by  children  is  right  and  proper, 
of  course,  but  possibly  it  is  not  necessary 
half  so  often  as  parents  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  offered  a  stimulating 
thought  in  this  connection.  “Obedience,” 
he  said,  “is  a  very  handy  thing  to  have 
around  the  house  but  we  must  remember 
that  it  has  very  little  moral  quality.  It  is 
chiefly  desirable  as  a  convenience  for  us. 
The  wise  parent  will  not  demand  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  in  most  matters,  but  will 
allow  the  child  to  ask  questions  and  talk 
the  matter  over  before  doing  it.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  elders  demand 
juvenile  obedience  in  most  cases  merely  as 
a  matter  of  their  own  convenience.  It 
ought  to  be  helpful  to  remember  that  the 
chemical  analysis  of  this  question  of  obe¬ 
dience  shows  a  low  percentage  of  moral 
quality.  In  short,  in  most  cases,  this  tend¬ 
ency  to  make  the  children  “mind”  merely 
indicates  parental  selfishness.  Perhaps  for 
the  time  being  there  are  enough  words  of 
advice  on  the  training  of  children.  What 
the  world  needs  now  is  a  manual  on  the 
training  of  parents.  If  they  can  be  trained 
back  to  the  point  of  recognizing  the  moral 
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value  of  opportune  spankings  a  distinct 
improvement  ought  to  be  noted  in  the  next 
generation. — Providence  Bulletin 

Read  Dickens  and  Live 

As  a  potent  topic  for  emotional  impulses 
and  as  a  yardstick  with  which  to  measure 
the  true  worth  of  non-swooning  feminine 
youth  of  to-day,  read  Dickens.  So  says 
Horace  J.  Bridges,  leader  of  the  Chicago 
Ethical  Society,  which,  with  the  public 
schools  and  members  of  the  Dickens  Fel¬ 
lowship  club,  commemorated  the  115th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  English 
novelist  to-day. 

Bridges  declared  in  an  address  at  the 
Studebaker  theatre  yesterday  that  for  true 
evaluation  of  the  much-talked-of,  emanci¬ 
pated,  educated  women  of  to-day  and  her 
little  sister,  the  flapper,  one  should  compare 
them  with  the  fainting,  floppy  woman  of 
Dickens’  time  and  works. 

“Many  modern  critics  unfairly  sneer  at 
the  Victorian  women  of  Dickens  because 
they  are  not  like  our  women,”  Mr.  Bridges 
said.  “True,  we  could  not  stand  his  Dolly 
Vardens,  Dora  Spenlows  and  Esther  Sum- 
mersons.  But  these  women  were  real  sixty 
years  ago.  The  fainting,  sentimental  Vic¬ 
torian  women  were  real  when  Dickens  put 
them  into  his  novels.  And  those  who  are 
inclined  to  depreciate  the  women  of  to¬ 
day  would  do  well  to  read  their  Dickens 
again. 

“Dickens  is  a  wonderful  tonic  for  the  pes¬ 
simism  of  to-day,  manifested  in  such  things 
as  the  recent  wave  of  college  suicides,  the 
general  tone  of  cynicism  in  the  activities 
and  writing  of  to-day.  Dickens  proceeds 
on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  life  is  a 
priceless  gift,  that  every  man  is  a  unique 
spiritual  being,  that  evil  is  abnormal  and 
exceptional,  and  that  men  are  responsible 
for  it  in  that  they  have  either  caused  it  or 
can  cure  it.  Whereas  our  realists  proceed 
on  the  arbitrary  assumption  that  life  is 
worthless,  that  man  is  a  mere  machine,  a 
blindly  fated  synthesis  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  forces,  that  happiness  is  a  delusion. 

“  But  Dickens’  assumptions  are  those  of  all 


normal  men  everywhere.  They  are  prac¬ 
tically  shared  because  they  are  acted  on  by 
the  very  pessimists  who  sneer  at  them. 
They  write  books  to  prove  that  he  was  wrong 
and  then  join  clubs,  drink  wine,  marry 
wives  and  love  their  children  to  prove  that 
he  was  right. 

“Dickens  owes  his  immortality  to  his  un¬ 
rivaled  comic  characterizations  and  his  pow¬ 
er  of  observation,  prompted  by  sympathy, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  ever 
equaled.  Out  of  a  shabby  creature  you 
wouldn’t  look  at  on  the  street  he  creates  a 
Newman  Noggs,  a  Micawber,  or  a  Sam 
Weller.  His  characters  have  become  sym¬ 
bols  of  life  and  institutions.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Patriotic  Sanity 

In  a  talk  on  patriotism  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  ad¬ 
ministered  neat  and  deserved  rebukes  to  the 
professional  100  per  center  and  the  congeni¬ 
tal  fault  finder.  Addressing  the  Women’s 
Patriotic  Conference  on  National  Defense, 
Mr.  Castle  said  that  although  adequate 
preparation  for  national  defense  is  a  require¬ 
ment  of  national  sanitation,  the  business  of 
the  State  Department  is  to  insure  peace  and 
to  regard  war  as  “the  drastic  punishment 
of  failure  to  do  our  job  well.” 

Much  harm  is  done,  the  speaker  went  on, 
both  by  those  who  foresee  war  at  every  turn 
and  are  always  ready  to  cry  “Wolf!”  and 
by  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  and  combat 
dangers  that  are  real.  He  told  of  a  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  with  “iE,”  the  Irish  poet — 
George  W.  Russell — who  asked  Mr. 
Castle  what  a  100  per  cent  American  is. 
The  American  answered  that  too  often  the 
100  per  center  is  a  man  who  wears  his  pa¬ 
triotism  on  his  sleeve,  talks  loudly  and  does 
little.  To  this  “^E”  answered:  “We  have 
the  same  brand  here.  I  have  looked  into 
the  ancestry  of  all  the  self-proclaimed  100 
per  cent.  Irish  and  I  find  that  in  almost  every 
case  they  are  of  alien  blood.”  Concerning 
another  type  of  “patriot”  Mr.  Castle  re¬ 
marked: 

“Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
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elusion,  when  there  is  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  relations,  that  the  critics 
start  with  the  assumption  that  the  American 
Government  is  inevitably  wrong.  And  this 
kind  of  criticism  weakens  the  Government 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  makes  everything 
we  try  to  do  less  effective.  The  Department 
of  State  was  not  established  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Mexico  or  of  France  or  of  China. 
It  was  established  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  proposes  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Castle  remarked  that  persons  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  everything  the  American 


Government  does  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
choose  another  government.  What  every¬ 
body  knows,  of  course,  is  that  persons  of 
that  habit  of  mind  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  government;  that  they  could  not 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  would 
constitute  an  ideal  government;  that  even 
if  they  could  and  did  agree  and  their  ideal 
were  established  they  would  be  the  most 
wretched  creatures  in  the  universe  at  being 
required  to  live  under  a  regime  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  find  flaws. 
— New  York  Sun. 
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Citizenship  Training 

The  aim  of  education  should  not  be  a 
training  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  particular 
line  of  activity,  not,  that  is  to  say,  the  pro¬ 
duction  only  of  scholars  or  of  skilled  tech¬ 
nicians,  but  rather  the  production  of  citi¬ 
zens — men  and  women  who  when  they  leave 
school  or  college  will  be  able  to  do  well  what¬ 
ever  they  have  to  do,  and  who  have  learnt 
during  the  days  of  their  schooling  how  to 
learn  and  how  to  work.  The  scholarly 
mind,  it  is  true,  and  an  aptitude  for  technical 
occupations  are  both  elements  in  good 
citizenship,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
they  should  be  encouraged  at  school.  But 
it  is  good  citizenship  in  its  entirety  which 
is  our  ultimate  object,  and  just  as  efficiency 
in  any  art  or  craft  can  only  be  learnt  by 
actual  performance,  so  good  citizenship  can 
only  be  learnt  by  actually  practicing  it. 
Educationists  should  therefore  aim  at  turn¬ 
ing  their  schools  into  places  where  each  in¬ 
dividual  may,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
the  meaning,  the  responsibilities,  and  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  of  living  as  a  citizen. 


We  can  best  do  this  by  turning  our  schools 
into  copies  of  the  larger  community  outside, 
and  by  reproducing  in  them  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  circumstances  of  life  of  that 
larger  community,  not  even  excluding  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  less  desirable  circumstances. 
If  this  is  done,  and  wise  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  are  exercised,  boys  and  girls  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  very 
fine  art  of  how  to  live  as  honorable  and 
useful  members  both  of  their  country  and 
of  the  fellowship  of  mankind. 

If  we  now  ask  what  are  the  more  important 
requirements  of  good  citizenship,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are,  in  outline,  these.  It  is 
first  necessary  that  a  man  to-day  should  be 
prepared  to  do  his  part  in  cooperative  work 
for  an  end  beyond  himself,  and  should  be 
prepared  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  the  whole,  and  to  shoulder  that 
responsibility.  The  need  for  an  end  be¬ 
yond  self  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  to-day. 
Then,  secondly,  the  world  is  made  up  of 
men  good  and  bad,  and  it  is  open  to  us  to 
associate  with  one  or  the  other.  Our  choice 
of  association  is  obviously  one  of  the  most 
vital  choices  that  we  have  to  make.  It 
involves  first  a  power  of  discrimination,  and 
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a  clear  sense  of  what  are  the  true  values  of 
life,  so  that  we  may  not  take  black  for  white, 
or  vice  versa — an  error  into  which,  owing 
to  the  skillful  sophistries  of  men,  it  is  fatally 
easy  to  fall.  The  circumstances  of  life  are 
a  like  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  and  no  man 
can  pass  his  days  under  wholly  happy  or 

I  congenial  circumstances.  There  are  many 
ugly  things  in  the  world,  some  to  be  avoided, 
and  some  to  be  remedied.  One  of  the  ugliest 
is  uncongenial  work  which  can  neither  be 
^  avoided  nor  remedied,  but  which  every  man 
I  must,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  perform.  A 
I  good  citizen  must  be  prepared  to  face  these 
il  things,  to  make  his  discrimination  and  his 

I  choice,  and  to  do  his  work  bravely. 

Then  he  must  have  a  mind  which  is  accu¬ 
rate  in  all  its  thinking,  and  which  is  highly 
sensitive  to  truth.  We  live  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  many  temptations  to  believe  in  un¬ 
truth.  Our  newspapers,  which  are  often 
in  the  habit  of  printing  an  inference  in  the 
headline,  and  the  facts  on  which  it  is 
I  based,  if  anywhere,  in  a  subordinate  posi- 

1  tion,  often  mislead  us  in  this  way.  If  we 

!  could  all  distinguish  between  a  fact  and  an 
f  inference,  we  should  be  much  more  elFec- 
1  tive.  If,  moreover,  we  all  had  the  mental 

I  energy  to  do  our  own  thinking,  and  did  not 

allow  hazy  scribblers,  or  convincing  rhetori¬ 
cians,  or  clever  writers  to  do  our  thinking 
for  us  (or  rather  to  make  us  accept  their 
j  thinking  as  our  own)  we  should  be  more 

\  likely  to  find  the  right  way  out  of  our  pres- 

I  ent  discontents.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
i  Matthew  Arnold  said  last  century:  “In  his 
own  breast  does  not  every  man  carry  about 
I  with  him  a  possible  Socrates  in  that  power 
of  a  disinterested  play  of  consciousness  upon 
his  stock  notions  and  habits?”  We  all  of 
us  need  to  be  rather  more  of  a  Socrates, 
and  rather  less  of  a  gullible  victim  of  the 
sophist. 

A  fourth  element  in  citizenship  is  the 
power  to  strike  a  happy  mean  between  a 
very  natural  and  highly  admirable  desire 
for  the  expression  of  our  personality,  and 
the  facts  of  a  life  which  tend  at  every  turn 
to  inhibit  that  expression.  Each  of  us  in 
our  personality  possesses  something  which 


is  unique.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  that 
we  really  do  possess,  and  which  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  community  what  no  other  person 
or  thing  can.  The  man,  however,  who  ex¬ 
presses  himself  with  no  regard  to  the  facts 
of  life,  generally  finds  disaster.  The  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  has  so  much  regard 
for  the  facts  of  life  that  he  entirely  sinks 
his  own  personality  in  his  circumstances, 
wastes  something  of  inestimable  value  both 
for  himself  and  for  his  fellows. 

And  lastly  I  would  instance  among  the 
five  main  elements  of  citizenship  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  all  kinds  of  work,  whether  man¬ 
ual  or  mental,  are  of  equal  honor  if  thor¬ 
oughly  and  honestly  done.  The  vicious 
notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  work 
which  no  gentleman  would  do  is  a  cause  of 
much  discontent  and  strife.  It  intensifies 
class  differences,  which  are  already  promoted 
by  many  other  undesirable  forces,  and  it 
wastes  energy.  “All  true  work,”  said 
Carlyle,  “is  religion,”  and  to  lay  a  brick  is 
work  as  truly  as  to  write  a  book. — M.  L. 
Jacks. 

School  Fails  Unless  the  Extra-Curricular 
Appetite  is  Fed 

There  are  influences  at  work  to-day  in 
Great  Britain  (and  not  in  Great  Britain  only) 
which  tend  to  degrade  the  secondary  school 
into  a  mere  examination  workshop,  turning 
out  matriculated  students  as  Detroit  turns 
out  motor  cars.  The  school  societies  are 
youth’s  answer  to  that  sinister  tendency. 
And  the  teacher  who  takes  the  wide  view 
of  his  office  welcomes  in  them  a  factor  which 
supplements  the  prescribed  curriculum  of 
studies  where  it  is  weak,  strengthens  it  where 
it  is  strong,  and  conduces  to  that  education 
of  the  whole  man  to  which  we  have  paid 
lip-service  for  the  past  forty  years. 

De  Quincey  draws  an  interesting  picture 
of  a  group  of  sixth-form  boys  at  Manchester 
Grammar  School  in  the  first  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  sitting  together  under 
the  chairmanship  of  one  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  discussing  English  literature.  Man¬ 
chester  Grammar  School  was  fortunate 
amongst  schools  of  those  days  in  possessing 
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a  library.  It  was  probably  in  the  library 
that  those  weekly  meetings  were  held.  It 
was  in  those  meetings  that  classical  boys 
taught  themselves  English.  We  can  imag¬ 
ine  how  De  Quincey  would  introduce  his 
school  fellows  to  Wordsworth  and  impart 
to  them  something  of  his  own  love  for  him. 
He  tells  us  himself  how  these  Manchester 
boys  impressed  him  after  his  experiences  of 
Eton,  with  the  width  of  their  reading  and 
the  practical  common  sense  begotten  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  hard  facts  of  a  business  center. 
And  that  scene,  which  may  still  be  seen  to¬ 
day,  recalls  vividly  another  reading  circle 
in  George  Grote’s  room  at  the  London  Bank, 
where  a  young  group  of  utilitarians  met  to 
study  and  discuss  the  great  books  of  their 
day.  John  Stuart  Mill  tells  us  in  his  auto¬ 
biography  what  he  owed  to  them,  and  an¬ 
other  member  of  that  circle,  William  Ellis, 
does  the  same. — J.  L.  Paton. 

How  Can  School  Make  a  Gentleman 

The  Economic  and  Psychological  Sections 
of  the  British  Association  appear  to  have 
been  letting  themselves  go  upon  the  delicate 
inquiry  as  to  how  a  gentleman  is  produced. 
The  fortunes  of  the  word  “gentleman” 
through  history  would  have  formed  an  inter¬ 
esting  introduction  to  their  inquiry,  but  ap¬ 
parently  that  was  not  their  concern.  They 
appear  to  have  envisaged  society  as  ex¬ 
isting  in  groups,  the  upper  ones  having, 
more  or  less,  those  characteristics  which 
we  in  our  time,  or  at  any  rate  some  of 
us,  associate  with  the  word  “gentleman,” 
and  the  lower  ones  bring  more  or  less 
destitute  of  those  characteristics.  The  ac¬ 
quirement  of  gentlemanlike  qualities  is, 
therefore,  a  condition  of  advance  in  social 
status — of  going  higher  up  the  ladder.  How 
is  the  thing  done?  “An  ounce  of  pushful¬ 
ness,”  said  one  of  the  speakers,  “is  likely  to 
be  more  important  than  a  ton  of  learning, 
and  tact  will  often  go  higher  up  the  ladder 
than  cleverness.”  We  hope  he  did  not 
mean  to  identify  tact  with  pushfulness, 
which  is  surely  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  vul¬ 
garity.  We  have  heard  it  stated  on  good 
authority  that  pushfulness  is  getting  to  be  a 


doubtful  asset  even  in  a  commercial  traveler, 
whose  social  status  is  not  high.  Probably 
he  means  only  to  put  into  scientific  language 
the  familiar  truth  that  what  a  man  is,  is 
more  important  than  what  he  knows;  or, 
if  preferred,  that  temperamental  traits 
count  for  more  than  intellectual  equipment 
in  the  game  of  life.  We  should  say,  by  the 
way,  that  the  economists  and  psychologists 
were  putting  a  liberal  interpretation  upon 
the  word  “science”  in  discussing  this  subject 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
Most  of  the  statements  made  were  mere 
statements  of  opinion. 

What  Is  the  Aim  of  Athletics? 

Mr.  W.  Tilden,  the  American  lawn-tennis 
champion,  while  on  a  visit  to  Belfast  last 
month,  gave  expression  to  some  views  on 
school  sports  contrary  to  the  prevalent  ideas 
on  team  work.  Collective  games,  as  he 
called  them,  such  as  cricket  and  football, 
were  developed  in  these  countries  to  a  high 
standard  and  his,  opinion  was  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls  to  give 
them  individual  sport  instead  or  in  addition. 
This  would  develop  their  individuality — a 
quality  necessary  for  them  in  after  life. 
They  might  leave  school,  very  good  at  cricket 
or  football  or  hockey,  but  it  was  not  always 
easy  for  them  to  find  twenty  or  thirty  other 
persons  to  play  these  games  with  them,  a 
difficulty  which  did  not  arise  in  tennis  or 
golf.  Besides,  if  they  waited  till  they 
left  school  at  about  18  years  of  age,  they 
could  never  be  taught  a  new  game  to  the 
same  degree  of  skill  as  if  they  began  at  twelve 
or  thirteen.  We  shall  probably  hear  more  of 
these  arguments,  and  much  will  be  urged 
against  the  over-development  of  individual¬ 
ism,  and  the  advantage  of  subordinating  the 
personal  interest  to  the  general  good,  pro¬ 
moting  esprit  de  corpSy  and  playing  the  game 
for  the  school. 

Reading  Too  Fast 

The  art  of  reading  is  not  easily  acquired. 
Properly  understood,  it  means  the  process 
of  extracting  all  the  significance,  objective 
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and  subjective,  of  the  matter  read.  We  do 
not  teach  this  art.  Literature  is  “studied” 
mainly  with  the  object  of  introducing  boys 
to  the  greatest  number  of  works  possible  in 
the  time  at  their  disposal;  and  since  this 
number  is  so  restricted,  we  encourage  cur¬ 
sory  reading  in  school  and  omnivorous  read¬ 
ing  out  of  school,  so  that,  before  they  leave, 
they  may  have  at  least  a  nodding  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  what  is  best  in  our  literary  heri¬ 
tage.  Reading  of  this  kind  is  superficial, 
and  merely  confusing  when  done  by  the 
immature,  unpracticed  schoolboy.  We  must 
not  read  faster  than  our  own  thought-habit. 
When  thus  read,  literature  is  an  invaluable 
aid  to  thought;  read  superficially,  it  is  mere 
dope,  leading  us  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
cultivated  minds,  whilst  they  are,  in  fact, 
only  passive  recipients  of  partially  under¬ 
stood,  or  misunderstood,  impressions.  Un¬ 
less  it  stimulates  active,  constructive 
thought,  reading  is  valueless. 


Day  Dreams 

In  his  lecture  on  “Psychological  Difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Nursery,”  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins 
published  some  conclusions  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  interest,  based  apparently  on  direct 
observations.  His  division  of  child-life  and 
adolescence  into  age-periods  on  psychological 
lines  deserves  careful  study.  The  years 
from  three  to  six,  “the  great  fantasy  period,” 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  child’s  life. 
From  six  to  ten,  the  child  is  docile  and  happy, 
ego-centric,  and  content  to  play  alone. 
From  ten  to  fourteen,  the  herd  instinct  be¬ 
gins  to  develop,  and  from  fourteen  to  nine¬ 
teen  is,  “the  age  of  romance.”  Dr.  Kim¬ 
mins  states  that  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
there  is  no  dreaming  connected  with  the 
opposite  sex.  Day  dreaming,  he  says,  is 
not  necessarily  harmful,  but  if  carried  too 
far  may  be  a  bad  preparation  for  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  life. 


Let  those  who  have,  keep,  let  those  who  have  not,  strive  to  attain,  a  high  standard  of 
j  cultivation  and  scholarship.  Yet  let  us  remember  that  these  stand  second  to  certain 
other  things.  There  is  need  of  a  sound  body,  and  even  more  need  of  a  sound  mind.  But 
above  mind  and  above  body  stands  character — the  sum  of  those  qualities  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  a  man’s  force  and  courage,  of  his  good  faith  and  sense  of  honour.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  exercise  for  the  body,  always  provided  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  physical  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  I  believe,  of  course,  in  giving  to  all  the  people  a  good  edu¬ 
cation.  But  the  education  must  contain  much  besides  book  learning  in  order  to  be  really 
good.  We  must  ever  remember  that  no  keenness  and  subtleness  of  intellect,  no  polish, 
no  cleverness,  in  any  way  make  up  for  the  lack  of  the  great  solid  qualities.  Self-restraint, 
self-mastery,  common  sense,  the  power  of  accepting  individual  responsibility  and  yet  of 
acting  in  conjunction  with  others,  courage  and  resolution — these  are  the  qualities  which 
mark  a  masterful  people.  Without  them  no  people  can  control  itself,  or  save  itself  from 
being  controlled  from  the  outside.  I  speak  to  a  brilliant  assemblage;  I  speak  in  a  great  uni¬ 
versity  which  represents  the  flower  of  the  highest  intellectual  development;  I  pay  all  hom¬ 
age  to  intellect,  and  to  elaborate  and  specialized  training  of  the  intellect;  and  yet  I  know  I 
shall  have  the  assent  of  all  of  you  present  when  I  add  that  more  important  still  are  the  com¬ 
monplace,  every-day  qualities  and  virtues. — ^Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Getting  Democratic  Principles  to  Work 

w.  c.  McGinnis 

Charters  estimates  ten  years  as  the  minimum  between  acceptance  of  a  principle  and  its  actual  em¬ 
bodiment  in  school  service.  Eliot  said  we  are  fifty  years  behind  in  doing  what  we  know  how  to  do 
and  what  we  know  should  be  done.  Mr.  McGinnis,  Superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Revere, 
Massachusetts,  tackles  the  problem  of  work  versus  words. 

The  purpose  of  education  is  social  democracy  of  the  United  States  on  the  other 
progress.  Social  progress  is  the  im-  is  a  difference  in  social  inheritance  and  not 
provement  of  society  for  the  benefit  of  biological  inheritance.  Russia  had  no 
of  society  itself  so  that  it  may  be  perpetua-  inheritance  of  democracy,  and,  therefore 
ted  by  the  elimination  of  those  things  that  the  overthrow  of  monarchial  despotism  re- 
are  bad  and  by  the  retention,  improvement,  suited  not  in  democracy  but  in  the  contin- 
and  addition  of  those  things  that  are  good  uance  of  despotism.  The  despotism  of  the 
for  society.  Society  is  sometimes  defined  soviet  replaced  the  despotism  of  the  Czar, 
as  a  group,  however  small  or  large,  having  a  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  because,  social 
common  purpose,  and  society  is  also  an  inheritance  is  evolutionary,  not  revolution- 
aggregate  of  phenomena  of  human  relations,  ary.  American  democracy  is  not  the  result 
Both  the  inborn,  or  biological,  and  the  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  is  a  product 
acquired,  or  social  inheritance  are  essential  of  social  evolution  dating  back  through 
parts  of  human  nature,  and  human  action,  and  beyond  Magna  Charta.  The  Russian 
To  inquire  which  is  the  more  important  is  revolution  may  (and  probably  already  has) 
like  looking  at  4  X  2  =  8  and  asking  which  fac-  result  in  some  development  of  democratic 
tor  is  the  more  important.  There  is  no  principles  which  will  eventually  and  gradu- 
relative  degree  of  importance  between  two  ally  make  for  the  spread  of  democracy  until 
essential  things.  Instincts  are  inborn,  the  government  becomes  democratic,  but 
They  are  instigators  to  action.  They  can-  it  will  take  time.  Efficiency  represents  the 
not  be  changed,  but  actions  themselves  can  degree  of  skill  or  of  effort  with  which  people 
be  and  are  largely  modified,  directed,  and  do  a  piece  of  work  or  accomplish  an  object, 
controlled  by  the  customs  and  standards  of  with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  inter-human 
society.  Customs  and  standards  are  a  relationships  of  mutual  purpose,  mutual 
part  of  social  inheritance,  and  are  largely  share  of  planning,  responsibility,  author- 
the  results  of  some  forms  of  education.  ity,  etc.,  while  democracy  has  all  of  these 

Education  is  concerned  with  both  the  things  as  parts  of  itself, 
inborn  and  the  acquired  inheritance,  but  Efficiency  and  democracy  are  frequently 
this  study  of  the  mutual  relationships  of  in  conflict.  They  are  not  dependent  one 
superintendent,  principal,  supervisor  and  upon  the  other.  Each  can  exist  without  the 
teacher,  has  to  do  more  with  the  latter,  other,  but  whether  one  can  exist  without  the 
because  both  efficiency  and  democracy  other  in  a  particular  situation  depends  upon 
are  products  of  social  inheritance  rather  the  purpose.  If  the  purpose  of  the  workers 
than  of  biological  inheritance.  For  in-  is  simply  to  do  the  work,  then  efficiency  can 
stance,  the  difference  between  the  efficiency  exist  without  democracy.  If  the  purpose 
(technical  skill)  and  democracy  of  Russia  is  to  have  the  result  of  the  work  carry  on 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  efficiency  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
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ciety,  efficiency  and  democracy  are  each 
necessary.  The  efficiency  of  the  municipal 
governments  of  Prussian  cities  before  the 
World  War  was  of  a  high  degree,  but  there 
was  very  little  democracy.  The  degree  of 
efficiency  of  American  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time  is  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  its  near  approach  to  zero,  but 
American  cities  have  a  high  degree  of  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy.  The  justification  of 
democracy  is  relative.  Our  American  city 
government  would  undoubtedly  be  more  el^ 
ficient  under  a  dictator,  but  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  we  are  at  least  attempting  to  do 
the  job  ourselves,  and  “learning  by  doing” 
applies  as  forcefully  to  society  as  to  a  child 
in  the  first  grade.  “It  is  better  that  the 
body  of  the  people,  with  all  its  faults,  should 
act  for  itself  and  control  its  own  affairs, 
than  that  it  should  be  set  aside  as  ignorant 
and  incapable,  and  have  its  affairs  managed 
for  it  by  a  so-called  superior  class,  possess¬ 
ing  property  and  intelligence.”  (Matthew 
Arnold,  Discourses  on  America,  London, 
Macmillan,  page  7.)  Experimentation  is 
as  necessary  to  progress  in  society  as  to 
progress  in  applied  science.  “We  must 
let  our  minds  play  freely  over  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  till  we  can  justify  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  change  it.”  (Wallas:  The  Great 
Society f  page  15.)  We  cannot  justify  our 
civilization  so  long  as  it  contains  so  many 
things,  such  as  crime  and  pauperism,  which 
are  bad  for  society,  therefore  we  must  change 
it. 

The  purpose  of  education  has  been  stated. 
It  can  be  re-stated  in  several  ways,  all  of 
which  mean  the  same  thing,  service  for  the 
good  of  society. 

The  purpose  of  American  public  school 
education  is  to  produce  good  American  citi¬ 
zens.  All  other  aims  are  subordinate  to 
this  purpose,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it.  The  purpose  of  education 
in  the  schools  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
among  the  multiplicity  of  interests  that 
are  crowded  upon  the  attention  of  school 
men  and  women.  An  incident  of  the  1925 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  illustrates  this  fact. 


Every  year  one  outstanding  thing,  or 
speech,  or  man  or  woman  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  leaves 
one  an  impression  which  abides.  That  year 
was  no  exception,  and  that  year’s  meeting 
taught  one  lesson  that  was  worth  going  to 
Cincinnati  to  learn.  At  each  end  of  the 
large  stage  of  the  auditorium  in  Music 
Hall  there  was  an  American  shield  of  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  lettered  in  the  blue  of 
the  shields  were  these  words,  “School  is 
for  Service,  Not  for  Self.”  The  shields 
were  large  and  occupied  prominent  places 
in  the  foreground  where  everyone  could 
read  their  message  setting  forth  simply  and 
plainly  the  purpose  of  public  school  educa¬ 
tion. 

Many  meetings  were  held  in  the  Music 
Hall  Auditorium,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
every  meeting,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  shields  were  placed  in  the  background 
to  make  room  for  an  orchestra,  for  other 
musicians,  and  for  speakers.  And  then  a 
stranger  and  more  significant  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Doctor  William  McAndrew,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  went  and  brought  back  the 
shields  and  placed  them  in  their  rightful 
positions  of  prominence  and  honor  in  the 
foreground  as  a  challenge  to  the  attention 
of  the  great  audiences  that  packed  the  hall 
for  those  meetings. 

The  placing  of  the  shields  with  their  mes¬ 
sage  in  the  background  to  make  room  for 
something  of  temporary  importance  was  in¬ 
dicative  of  an  altogether  too  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom  in  school  administration  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  The  purpose  of  public  education  is 
plain  and  generally  accepted:  “School  is 
for  Service,  Not  for  Self.”  In  other  words 
the  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  citizens,  citizens  who  place  the 
welfare  of  their  City,  State,  and  Nation  and 
service  to  society  above  their  own  selfish 
interests,  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  recognize  the  fact  that  their  rights 
and  privileges  are  united  with  and  limited 
by  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  people, 
and  who  know  that  every  right  and  privilege 
has  its  corresponding  obligation  and  duty. 
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Too  often  we  school  men  and  women  force 
the  real  purpose  of  the  schools  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  obscure  it  by  placing  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  our  endeavor  things  of  temporary 
and  relatively  little  importance.  We  often 
place  our  pet  theories,  methods,  and  systems 
in  the  position  of  honor  in  the  foreground 
and  forget  that  all  of  these  things  are  of  little 
importance  when  compared  with  the  real 
purpose  for  which  we  are  all  working. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  are  frequently  misun¬ 
derstood  because  of  the  failure  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  school  committee  and  that  because  of 
that  fact  he  is  not  free  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  best  judgment  on  all  occasions. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
represents  an  evolution.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  district  system  of  New  England  it 
was  customary  for  the  school  committee 
(sometimes  called  school  directors,  and  still 
so  designated  in  some  of  the  New  England 
States)  to  elect  one  of  their  members  chair¬ 
man  and  another  clerk  or  secretary. 

The  secretary  kept  the  records  of  the 
meetings,  and  in  some  instances  authority 
to  purchase  certain  things  such  as  wood  for 
fuel,  lumber  for  furniture,  etc.,  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  him  by  the  committee.  In  many 
school  districts  the  clerk  or  secretary  even 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  executive 
officer  of  the  school  committee.  In  other 
districts  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committee 
were  delegated  certain  executive  functions. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  in  those  early  days  were  limited  in 
scope  because  the  public  school  system  was 
in  its  infancy.  There  were  no  free  text¬ 
books  and  supplies.  There  was  no  furni¬ 
ture  except  that  made  in  the  shop  of  the  local 
carpenter,  or  made  by  him  or  by  the  school 
committee  themselves  from  lumber  bought 
and  delivered  at  the  school  house  of  the 
district.  The  school  teacher  was  hired  by 
the  committee,  and  in  many  of  the  rural 
districts  there  was  only  one  school  house  and 


only  one  teacher.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
school  committee,  usually  performed  by  the 
chairman  or  the  secretary,  to  arrange  for 
boarding  places  for  the  teacher,  who 
“boarded  around”  among  the  homes  of  the 
pupils.  This  custom  of  “boarding  the  teachers 
around”  was  without  expense  to  the  teacher 
or  to  the  district.  The  school  committee 
visited  the  schools  for  purposes  of  inspec¬ 
tion  and  to  “examine  the  pupils.”  They 
also  held  teachers’  examinations. 

About  1890  the  New  England  district 
system  gave  way  to  the  town  system  of 
schools  and  the  several  districts  of  a  town 
became  merged  in  the  town  system.  About 
the  same  time  the  system  of  free  textbooks 
was  adopted.  At  once  the  office  of  school 
committee  took  on  added  responsibility, 
and  more  duties  were  delegated  to  the  secre¬ 
tary.  Records  of  school  committee  meetings 
were  longer  and  contained  more  items  of 
business  procedure.  The  correspondence 
increased  in  volume.  In  some  instances  the 
secretary  was  paid  a  small  amount  for  his 
services.  Later  the  head  teacher  or  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  larger  towns  was  made  secretary 
of  the  committee  and  to  him  were  delegated 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  such  as  examining  textbooks,  visit¬ 
ing  the  schools,  supervising  the  janitor 
work,  or,  doing  it  himself  in  some  cases. 

By  a  gradual  process  the  head  teacher  not 
only  became  the  secretary  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  executive  officer,  but  also 
finally  became  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  considering  the  relationships  of  super¬ 
intendent,  principal,  supervisor  and  teacher 
it  is  necessary  for  one  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  principal  and  the  supervisor 
in  dealing  with  teachers,  and  with  each  other 
are  bound  and  restricted  somewhat  by  the 
educational  policy  of  their  particular  school 
system,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  weight 
of  superimposed  authority  in  the  form  of 
orders,  rules  and  regulations.  It  is  likewise 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  in  a  representative  democracy, 
that  in  a  representatative  democracy  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  are  duly  conferred 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
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that  the  school  committee  are  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
demands  of  democracy  are  not  so  much  in 
conflict  with  the  forms  and  system  of  public 
school  organization  as  would  at  first  seem  to 
be  the  case,  because  our  democracy  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  democracy  and  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  organization  itself  is  a  representative 
democracy.  The  danger  to  the  demands  of 
democracy  is  not  so  much  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  in  the  application  of  autocratic  prin¬ 
ciples  in  place  of  democratic  principles  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  authority  has 
been  conferred.  A  socialized  person  is  one 
who  acts  for  the  good  of  society  and  not 
because  of  his  rights.  “Democracy  is  that 
order  in  the  state  which  permits  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  put  forth  his  utmost  effort. ** 
(Pasteur) 

If  the  above  definition  of  democracy  were 
accepted  by  everyone,  there  would  be  no 
conflict  between  efficiency  and  democracy. 
There  are  many  conceptions  of  democracy, 
but  there  certainly  can  be  no  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  principle  stated  in  Pasteur’s 
definition  in  connection  with  a  consideration 
of  the  relationships  of  superintendent,  prin¬ 
cipal,  supervisor  and  teacher  in  the  light  of 
what  has  already  been  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  school  system  is  a  part  of  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy.  Each  worker  in  a 
school  system  has  certain  defined  rights, 
but,  “No  man  has  a  right  to  all  his  rights.’’ 
(Phillips  Brooks)  Cooperation  is  an  essential 
element  in  social  advancement.  Coopera¬ 
tion  implies  a  sharing,  an  exchange,  common 
responsibility,  and  mutual  contribution. 
Coordination  is  often  mistaken  for  coopera¬ 
tion. 

“A  perfect  army  would  be  one  in  which 
each  part  would  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
commander  as  quickly  and  certainly  as  the 
members  of  the  body  respond  to  the  impulses 
of  the  brain.’’  (Quoted  in  Ross’,  Principles  of 
Sociology).  Some  people  speak  of  the  work 
of  the  army  as  cooperation.  It  is  coordina¬ 
tion  with  little  or  no  cooperation.  The  re¬ 
lationships  of  superintendent,  principal,  su¬ 
pervisor,  and  teacher  are  all  too  often  based 


on  the  principle  of  coordination  rather  than 
upon  the  principle  of  cooperation.  In  the 
one  case  the  school  system  is  autocratic. 
In  the  other  it  is  democratic. 

Several  years  ago,  as  a  young  superinten¬ 
dent,  in  my  first  superintendent’s  job  in 
Northern  Vermont  I  attended  a  superintend¬ 
ents’  convention  in  the  State  House  at 
Montpelier.  One  address  made  a  great 
impression  on  me.  The  subject  was  “The 
Superintendent  as  a  Leader.”  Responsibil¬ 
ity  for  initiating  reform,  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  progress,  and  for  directing  and 
controlling  the  small  army  of  pupils  and 
teachers  was  placed  directly  upon  the  super¬ 
intendent.  The  good  superintendent  was  a 
good  leader  and  successful  administration 
and  supervision  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  positive  leadership. 

In  the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
that  convention  day,  I  have  come  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conception  of  educational  leadership. 
This  newer  conception  can  be  illustrated  by 
a  story.  A  party  of  American  tourists  had 
gone  out  into  the  country  from  a  city  in 
Central  America  on  a  sight-seeing  trip. 
They  had  halted  and  were  enjoying  the  land¬ 
scape  when  they  heard  and  saw  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  coming  down  the  road  at  a 
fast  clip.  They  had  all  sorts  of  primitive 
and  modern  weapons.  Paying  no  attention 
to  the  tourists  they  disappeared  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  going  rapidly.  While  the 
tourists  were  voicing  their  amazement  and 
curiosity  regarding  the  strange  group  a  short 
fat  native  in  splendid  uniform  and  some 
dignity  came  panting  along  from  the  direction 
in  which  the  crowd  had  come.  He  asked  in 
excited  Spanish  whether  a  large  body  of 
men  had  passed  that  way.  One  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans  who  could  talk  Spanish  gave  the  de¬ 
sired  information,  and  then  said,  “But  you 
can’t  catch  up  with  them.  They  are  going 
too  fast  for  you.”  The  fat  little  native  drew 
himself  up  proudly  and  said,  “Can’t  catch 
up  with  them!  I’ve  got  to  catch  up  with 
them.  That’s  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
I’m  their  leader!” 

As  a  superintendent  of  schools  I  know  just 
how  that  fellow  felt.  And  I  think  most 
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superintendents  have  at  times  felt  the  same  be  an  expert  on  the  best  way  to  fire  the  en- 
way.  We  know  that  the  successful  admlnis-  gine  boilers.  Not  many  would  insist  that 
tration  and  supervision  of  a  school  system  he  qualify  as  an  expert  accountant  in  order 
doesn’t  depend  so  much  upon  the  leadership  to  be  a  good  railroad  superintendent.  No 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  it  does  one  would  expect  that  he  be  able  to  drive 
upon  the  united  cooperative  effort  of  his  fel-  more  spikes  than  a  section  hand.  But  the 
low  workers.  This  represents  the  demands  railroad  president  must  be  a  good  business 
of  democracy.  But  whatever  we  may  think,  man,  a  good  organizer,  and  a  good  execu- 
we  are  too  prone  to  act  on  the  old  theory  of  tlve.  He  must  be  able  to  delegate  author- 
educational  leadership.  To  obtain  the  co-  ity  and  responsibility,  and  he  must  have  the 
operation  of  all  the  workers  in  a  school  sys-  capacity  for  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
tern  is  simply  to  allow  those  workers  to  use  his  associates.  He  must  be  able  to  create 
their  own  individual  and  collective  ability  and  maintain  an  esprit  de  corps,  a  morale, 
in  school  work  as  parts  of  a  definite  program  and  a  pride  in  the  system  on  the  part  of  the 
of  administration,  supervision,  and  educa-  officers  and  employees  in  every  depart- 
tional  progress.  The  school  system  which  ment  of  the  organization.  He  must  have  a 
will  make  the  greatest  advance  in  education  comprehensive  and  general  expert  knowl- 
this  year  will  be  the  city  that  makes  the  edge  and  training  in  the  railroad  business, 
most  use  of  the  surplus  ability  of  the  rank  But  above  all  he  must  be  a  manager  trained 
and  file  of  the  teaching  corps.  In  other  in  the  psychology  of  human  relations, 
words,  it  will  be  the  school  system  which  in  The  necessary  qualifications  of  a  super- 
the  greatest  degree  complies  with  the  de-  Intendent  of  schools  are  not  unlike  those  of 
mands  of  democracy.  In  order  to  enlist  a  railroad  president.  It  is  Impossible  for  the 
the  surplus  ability  of  the  personnel  of  the  school  superintendent  to  be  expert  on  all 
school  system  for  the  improvement  of  learn-  school  activities.  Many  things  are  taught 
Ing  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  public  high  schools  concerning  which 
First,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  inter-  the  superintendent  has  less  knowledge  than 
related  duties  and  functions  of  the  superln-  the  teachers  who  teach  them.  The  de- 
tendent,  supervisors,  teachers  and  others  in  mands  of  the  modern  superintendency  are 
the  school  department,  and  secondly  a  such  that  the  superintendent  should  be  a 
definite  program  of  supervision.  There  is  general  manager,  expert  in  the  general  field 
no  conflict  between  efficiency  and  democ-  of  supervision  and  administration.  It  is 
racy  in  this  procedure.  readily  agreed  by  students  of  public  school 

Should  the  superintendent  of  schools  be  systems  that  the  superintendent  must  have 
an  expert?  If  so,  should  he  be  expected  to  ability,  training,  and  experience  in  the  or- 
be  an  expert  in  all  lines  of  school  administra-  ganization,  technique,  and  methods  of  super- 
tlon  and  supervision?  It  is  manifestly  im-  vision  of  instruction.  It  is  not  expected 
possible  for  him  to  be  an  expert  in  all  lines  that  he  shall  do  the  actual  classroom  super- 
of  school  work,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  vision  himself,  although  he  must  organ- 
he  should  be.  The  term  “supervision”  ize  his  supervisory  force  and  be  responsible 
when  applied  to  the  superintendent’s  work  for  the  quality  of  the  supervision,  because 
is  misleading.  Supervision  is  only  a  small  he  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  school 
part  of  his  job.  “School  manager”  would  system. 

be  a  more  appropriate  designation  than  The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  talk 
“school  superintendent.”  However,  the  ti-  on  the  “Superintendent’s  Job.” 
tie  doesn’t  matter.  “The  principal,  like  the  superintendent,  is 

No  one  would  insist  that  the  President  of  the  head  of  an  administrative  organization, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  should  be  an  ex-  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school  sys- 
pert  on  cooking  and  serving  meals  in  the  tern  or  the  individual  school  depends  upon 
dining  cars.  No  one  would  expect  that  he  the  efficiency  of  the  administration,  includ- 
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ing  supervision  of  instruction.  The  princi¬ 
pal  must  not  only  have  the  ability  to  plan 
an  efficient  organization,  but  he  must  also 
know  how  to  attain  and  maintain  efficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  organization. 
He  must  know  whether  a  thing  is  being  done 
efficiently  and  he  must  be  able  to  correct 
inefficiency.” 

This  abstract  from  a  talk  on  “The  Prin¬ 
cipal’s  Job”  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Boston  Globe  not  long  ago. 
President  Coolidge  was  returning  from 
Chicago  and  as  he  was  drinking  his  break¬ 
fast  coffee  on  the  train,  the  dining  car  stew¬ 
ard  came  up  to  him  and  asked  him  whether 
the  coffee  was  all  right. 

“What  did  you  think  was  the  matter  with 
it?”  asked  the  President. 

I  wonder  if  the  dining  car  steward,  as  the 
administrator  of  the  dining  car  organization 
and  responsible  for  its  efficiency,  isn’t  like 
some  school  administrators — principals  and 
superintendents,  too.  If  the  steward  didn’t 
know  whether  the  coffee  was  good,  he  could 
have  found  out  about  it  in  the  kitchen.  He 
probably  couldn’t  make  as  good  a  cup  of 
coffee  as  the  kitchen  employee  who  made  the 
coffee  for  the  President.  If  anyone  de¬ 
served  credit  for  the  good  coffee  it  was  the 
man  who  made  it.  The  steward  spoke  to  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  himself  and  the  excellence  of  his  organi¬ 
zation,  rather  than  because  of  any  concern 
about  the  coffee. 

School  administration  is  not  something 
that  can  be  carried  on  by  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders.  The  highest  type  of  efficiency 
is  that  which  recognizes  human  relation¬ 
ships.  School  teachers,  like  other  people, 
work  for  a  living,  but  if  their  work  is  to 
count  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind,  there  must  be  a  real  liking 
for  their  work  and  a  pride  in  individual  and 
group  accomplishment.  Service  of  head  and 
hand  can  be  bought  and  paid  for,  and  the 
return  for  the  money  paid  will  be  a  fair  day’s 
work.  But  the  surplus  of  service,  the  loyal 
cooperation,  and  the  desire  to  do  good  work 
as  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
school  and  because  of  a  group  pride  in  the 


school — these  things  cannot  be  bought  and 
paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  type  of 
service  cannot  be  commanded  through  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  administrative  or¬ 
ganization,  but  no  organization  can  properly 
be  termed  “efficient”  in  the  best  sense  un¬ 
less  this  kind  of  service  is  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  organization,  and  this  is 
democracy. 

All  too  often  the  American  city  school 
organization  is  so  administered  as  to  ap¬ 
portion  the  work  of  accomplishment  to  the 
teachers  and  the  credit  of  accomplishment 
to  the  administrators.  The  best  efficiency 
expert  to  put  on  the  job  in  any  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  spirit  of  the  golden  rule,  which  is 
guided  by  fair  play,  and  always  recognizes 
merit  and  gives  full  credit  for  it  wherever 
found.  Some  rules  and  regulations  are  prob¬ 
ably  necessary  in  a  supervisory  organization, 
but  whatever  rules  there  may  be  should  be 
used  simply  to  clarify  the  fundamental 
principles  of  organization.  The  psychology 
of  human  relations  should  be  recognized  as 
the  guiding  force.  The  superintendent  holds 
the  principals  and  supervisors  responsible 
for  results,  and  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
he  must  delegate  authority  equal  to  the  dele¬ 
gated  responsibility. 

I  have  said  that  in  order  to  enlist  the  sur¬ 
plus  ability  of  the  workers  in  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  two  things  are  necessary.  The  first  is 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  inter-relations 
of  all  the  workers.  That  is  administrative 
organization.  The  second  is  a  definite 
program  of  supervision.  I  might  say  pro- 
gramsy  because  the  program  of  supervision 
can  be  divided  for  particular  purposes. 
There  is  too  much  haphazard,  indefinite 
supervision  because  definite  objectives  and 
cooperation  are  lacking. 

A  visit  to  a  meeting  of  the  classroom  teach¬ 
ers’  organization  whether  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
or  in  an  individual  city  gives  the  visitor  an 
impression  that  teachers  resent  supervision. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  reveals 
the  fact  that  what  the  teachers  resent  is 
the  absence  of  real  supervision.  The  reason 
why  teachers  do  not  recognize  the  value  of 
supervision  of  instruction  can  be  divided 
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into  three  parts:  (i)  There  is  no  definite 
program;  (2)  Criticism  is  not  constructive; 
(3)  Too  many  things  are  handed  down  to 
them  by  supervisors  and  superintendents 
and  too  few  things  are  developed  with  them 
and  by  them. 

Democracy  means  more  than  freedom  of 
action.  It  means  freedom  of  mind.  The 
three  factors  in  social  evolution  are  varia¬ 
tion,  inheritance  and  selection.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  school  system  is  condi¬ 
tioned  by  the  same  factors.  In  social  evo¬ 
lution  society  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
determine  what  the  variation  shall  be,  and 
society  itself  determines  what  the  selection 
shall  be.  What  the  social  inheritance  is 
depends  upon  the  variation  and  selection. 

The  demands  of  democracy  call  for  an 
organization  whereby  such  questions  as 
methods  of  teaching,  curriculum  revision, 
problems  of  discipline,  economy  in  use  of 
supplies,  etc.,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
teachers  for  consideration  as  well  as  to  the 
superintendent  and  supervisors.  Such  a 
plan  simply  provides  for  the  use  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  ability  of  the  teaching  corps  and 
involves  no  lessening  of  efficiency.  In  fact 
actual  experience  has  demonstrated  objec¬ 
tively  that  it  increases  efficiency.  The  fact 
that  curriculum  revision  in  the  Revere, 
Massachusetts,  schools  is  done  by  the 
teachers  has  resulted  in  more  professional 
improvement  courses  by  the  teachers,  more 
professional  reading,  and  more  purposeful 
reading.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals,  teachers  and  supervisors  have  taken 
professional  improvement  courses  in  service 
without  any  coercion  through  salary  in¬ 
crease  requirements  or  any  other  rules  and 
regulations. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  supervisor  must  be  given  author¬ 
ity  equal  to  their  responsibility.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  for  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  is  held  responsible  for  results.  The 
method  of  attaining  results  should  not  be 
superimposed.  Initiative  and  orginallty  are 
the  divine  fire  In  the  teacher,  and  all  too 


often  they  are  put  out  by  the  application  of 
the  wet  blanket  of  official  regulations. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  so  far 
as  the  results  of  teaching  are  concerned  can 
be  determined  by  evaluating  the  teaching 
product  through  the  use  of  definite  objec¬ 
tive  programs  of  teaching  and  supervision. 
Standard  tests  and  measurements  are  a 
necessary  part  of  such  a  program.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  the  quality  of  the  teaching 
product,  and  its  quantity,  too,  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  ability  of  the  teachers. 
The  teaching  ability  of  teachers  is  com¬ 
posed  of  several  elements.  Training  and 
experience,  and  knowledge  in  the  problems, 
methods,  and  content  of  the  schools,  con¬ 
stitute  parts  of  teaching  ability.  Under¬ 
standing  of  problems  and  content  cannot  be 
handed  down  to  teachers.  Understanding 
can  come  only  through  purposeful  partici¬ 
pation  In  the  study  and  solution  of  problems 
of  curriculum  revision,  methods  of  teaching, 
subject  matter  content,  methods  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  textbooks,  classroom  management,  etc., 
etc. 

Since  teaching  ability  determines  to  a 
great  degree  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  teaching  product,  and  since  teaching 
ability  and  teaching  efficiency  are  so  closely 
allied  as  to  be  practically  identical,  there  can 
be  no  conflict  here  between  efficiency  and 
democracy,  because  a  democratic  school  or¬ 
ganization  is  the  only  school  system  in 
which  superintendent,  principals,  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers  have  an  opportunity 
to  improve  their  own  understanding  of  the 
various  school  problems  and  the  efficiency 
of  their  work  through  the  direct  cooperative 
study  of  the  things  they  are  doing,  the  way 
they  are  doing  them,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  may  do  them  better.  Efficiency  and 
democracy  are  each  essential  factors  In  a 
modern  school  system,  if  it  is  to  attain  its 
purpose  of  social  progress  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  To  inquire  which  of  the  two  is 
the  more  important  is  like  going  back  to 
4x2  =  8  and  asking  which  of  the  factors  is 
the  more  important. 
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Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence^  National  Education 
Association^  I20i-i6th  Street,  N.  IV.,  W ashington,  D.  C.,  tells  us  the  news. 

The  boston  convention. —  the  convention,  Mrs.  Lindbergh,  and  her 
The  first  paragraph  of  this  story  distinguished  son.  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lind- 
should  describe  the  outstanding  event  bergh,  took  their  places  on  the  platform, 
at  Boston.  So  many  items  of  importance  Colonel  Lindbergh  himself  was  first  to  speak, 
press  for  consideration  that  the  task  of  mak-  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Durand,  of 
ing  a  selection  is  difficult.  Governor  FuL  California,  and  Hon.  William  P.MacCracken, 
leFs  dinner  and  reception  might  easily  be  assistant  secretary  for  aeronautics  of  the 
accorded  first  place.  Participation  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  After  Super¬ 
program  by  a  dozen  or  more  college  presi-  intendent  Frank  Cody  in  behalf  of  the 
dents  might  be  given  the  headline.  The  Detroit  public  schools  had  Introduced  Mrs. 
inspiring  Sunday  Vesper  Services  formed  a  Lindbergh,  the  presentation  ceremony  was 
notable  part  of  the  convention.  Governor  conducted  in  brief  and  impressive  manner 
Adam  McMullen  of  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Beatrice  by  President  Joseph  M.  Gwinn.  Wearing 
Ensor,  the  distinguished  English  educator;  the  life  membership  emblem  attached  to  a 
Miss  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  author  of  “Amer-  fine  gold  chain  about  her  neck,  and  with  the 
ica  the  Beautiful”;  Chancellor  Thomas  E.  certificate  of  life  membership  bound  in  a 
Benner  of  Porto  Rico;  William  McAndrew,  leather  case  in  her  hand,  she  responded 
who  was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  his  briefly  in  carefully  chosen  words  of  appreci- 
fellow  superintendents,  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  ation.  Then  the  great  audience  again  burst 
Reeve,  president  of  the  National  Congress  into  enthusiastic  applause  and  President 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  were  among  those  Gwinn  promptly  declared  that  the  fifty- 
who  furnished  a  speaking  program  of  out-  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
standing  significance.  Superintendence  was  at  an  end. 

Probably,  the  event  which  will  remain 

longest  in  the  memories  of  those  present  The  V esper  Services. — Six  Vesper  Services 
was  the  presentation  of  the  gold  emblem  and  were  held  Sunday  afternoon  in  places  of 
life  membership  certificate  in  the  National  historic  interest.  The  speakers  were  six 
Education  Association  to  Mrs.  Evangeline  prominent  college  presidents.  Here  are 
L.  L.  Lindbergh  on  Thursday  evening.  Most  some  striking  remarks  selected  from  their 
of  the  audience  were  in  their  places  an  hour  addresses: 

or  more  before  the  beginning  of  the  musical  President  Comstock  of  Radcliffe — “If 
program.  They  were  well  repaid  for  their  education  is  to  be  a  controlling  force,  it  must 
patience.  A  great  round  of  applause  greeted  show  itself  possessed  of  some  of  the  character- 
the  entrance  of  the  official  party  headed  by  istics  of  great  social  agencies.” 

Miss  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  president  of  the  President  Atwood  of  Clark  University — 
National  Education  Association,  and  Com-  “We  must  face  the  problem  of  developing 
missioner  Payson  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  an  intelligent  sympathy  among  nations.” 
but  this  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  President  Pendleton  of  Wellesley — “The 
greeting  extended  when  the  guest  of  honor  of  young  people  of  our  colleges  are  on  the  whole 
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upright,  frank,  intelligent,  making  some  mis¬ 
takes,  to  be  sure,  but  no  more  and  perhaps 
fewer  than  their  forbears.” 

President  Marsh  of  Boston  University — 
“Formal  education  is  in  need  of  a  trans¬ 
figuring  ‘plus’  that  will  glorify  the  common¬ 
place.” 

President  Park  of  Wheaton — “The  true 
educational  executive  is  the  man  who  has 
preserved  in  and  around  the  official  his  true 
humanity.  He  can  see  over  the  edge  of  his 
own  pushcart.  He  recognizes  that  the  place 
of  an  institution  is  to  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  something  can  accomplish  itself.” 

President  Sills  of  Bowdoin — “In  consider¬ 
ing  this  whole  question  of  the  relation  of 
education  and  religion,  it  is  well  to  recall  that 
each  one  of  us  has  his  own  personal  responsi¬ 
bility;  if  a  teacher,  by  realizing  how  inextri¬ 
cably  bound  are  religion  and  education;  if  a 
citizen,  by  distinguishing  between  the  kinds 
of  responsibility  that  church,  school,  and 
home  have;  if  a  parent,  by  recognizing  that 
responsibility  of  the  home  is  always  personal; 
and  as  a  human,  by  recalling  frequently  the 
sanctity  and  the  mystery  of  human  life.” 

The  Governor  as  a  Host. — Governor  Alvan 
T.  Fuller  contributed  much  to  the  success  of 
the  Boston  meeting.  On  Saturday  evening, 
February  25,  he  entertained  at  dinner  at  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  for  the  executive  officers 
in  education  of  the  United  States.  His 
guests,  over  one  hundred  in  number,  in¬ 
cluded  statesuperintendents  and  commission¬ 
ers  of  education,  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  and  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  presidents  of  the 
fourteen  allied  organizations  which  officially 
cooperate  in  the  winter  meeting.  No  detail 
had  been  overlooked  in  making  this  the  out¬ 
standing  social  event  of  the  convention. 

Governor  Fuller  is  not  alone  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
but  he  is  a  successful  business  man  as  well. 
Out  of  his  experience  in  the  practical  world 
of  business  and  industry,  he  addressed  the 
Monday  morning  session  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  a  constructive  way  on 
the  contributions  that  our  schools  should 


make  to  the  young  people  who  are  to  enter 
into  business  or  industrial  pursuits. 

On  Monday  afternoon.  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Fuller  tendered  a  reception  to  con¬ 
vention  visitors  in  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  the 
State  House.  Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn, 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 
ence,  Miss  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  and 
Mrs.  Evangeline  L.  L.  Lindbergh,  guest  of 
honor  at  the  convention,  were  also  in  the 
receiving  line.  For  more  than  an  hour,  a 
solid  line  of  people  passed  through  the  ro¬ 
tunda  to  extend  greetings  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  group  with  Governor  Fuller. 

It  was  the  Governor’s  car  that  stood  wait¬ 
ing  during  the  entire  week  ready  to  take  Mrs. 
Lindbergh  and  her  party  wherever  they 
wished  to  go.  Finally,  when  it  became 
evident  that  some  quiet  place  of  assemblage 
was  desirable  for  those  who  were  to  have  a 
part  in  the  Thursday  evening’s  program. 
Governor  Fuller  came  to  the  rescue  by 
cancelling  a  dinner  engagement  of  his  own 
and  offering  the  use  of  his  home  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  About  thirty  speakers  and  platform 
guests  had  dinner  together  in  his  private 
dining  room  where  final  details  were  com¬ 
pleted.  The  entire  party  was  then  driven 
directly  to  the  stage  entrance  at  Mechanics 
Hall.  We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  you. 
Governor  Fuller. 

On  the  Air. — The  speakers  at  Mechanics 
Hall  had  large  audiences,  but  the  distinction 
of  speaking  to  the  greatest  number  of  listen¬ 
ers  must  be  accorded  to  those  who  spoke 
to  the  radio  audience  Tuesday  evening. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  a  special  edu¬ 
cational  program  was  broadcast  through 
practically  all  stations  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  A  special  studio  was  equipped 
for  the  purpose  at  Boston  Teachers  College 
with  an  announcer  from  New  York  as  master 
of  ceremonies.  Musical  numbers  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Boston  Public  School  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  the  Boston  Public 
School  Chorus.  President  Gwinn  spoke  on 
the  topic  “The  National  Education  Associ- 
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atlon.’*  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
had  as  her  theme  “  Education  for  the  Home.” 
“Aeronautical  Education”  was  discussed  by 
Dean  John  W.  Withers  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University.  Miss  Mary 
McSkimmon,  principal  of  the  Pierce  School, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Education  Association 
was  the  last  speaker,  with  a  stirring  address 
on  “The  Challenge  of  Childhood.” 

Some  Notable  Convention  Features. — The 
invocation  at  the  opening  session  Monday 
morning  was  by  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Arlington  Street  Church  and  son 
of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  long  time  president  of 
Harvard  University  and  one  time  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
After  the  invocation.  President  Gwinn  asked 
the  audience  to  stand  in  silence  for  a  minute 
out  of  respect  to  the  great  service  and  in 
memory  of  the  life  of  President  Eliot. 

During  the  week,  a  number  of  wreaths 
covered  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Horace 
Mann  which  stands  in  front  of  the  State 
House.  Among  them  there  were  wreaths 
bearing  cards  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence,  the  National  Education  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters’ 
Club. 

Numerous  patriotic  pilgrimages  to  points 
of  historic  interest  in  and  around  Boston 
were  provided.  Perhaps  the  largest  group 
was  the  one  which  went  to  Plymouth  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  After  visiting  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  Burial  Hill,  and  other  places 
of  interest,  the  party  which  numbered  over 
seven  hundred  persons  assembled  in  Me¬ 
morial  Hall  to  witness  the  presentation  of  the 
pageant  showing  scenes  of  Pilgrim  life. 
Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  gave  words  of  greeting  in  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  trip  were  made  by  Super¬ 
intendent  Anson  B.  Handy  of  Plymouth. 

President  Gwinn  had  a  new  gavel  to  carry 
back  to  California.  It  was  made  of  wood 
from  the  ship  Constitution,  Old  Ironsides, 
and  was  presented  to  him  by  Admiral  An¬ 


drews  previous  to  theopeningof  the  Thursday 
night  program.  Usually  such  presentations 
are  made  publicly  at  the  opening  session, 
but  Admiral  Andrews  was  modest  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  make  his  gift  without  the  formality 
of  a  public  address. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  is  entitled 
to  a  word  of  sincere  appreciation.  About 
four  hundred  officers  were  specially  detailed 
for  service  in  and  around  Mechanics  Hall, 
Thursday  evening.  Smaller  details  were  on 
duty  during  the  week.  Chief  Michael  H. 
Crowley  was  on  the  stage  in  person  Thursday 
night  and  with  the  quiet  skill  which  comes 
from  long  experience,  aided  materially  in 
ironing  out  last  minute  adjustments. 

The  matter  of  ticket-takers  for  Thursday 
evening  afforded  a  serious  problem,  since  it 
was  certain  that  the  opening  of  the  doors 
would  be  followed  by  a  rush  of  ticket  holders. 
Twenty-five  members  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  School  Superintendents  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  for  this  important  task. 
For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  after  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  they  had  the  struggle  of  their 
lives.  Some  of  them  remained  in  the  line 
of  duty  so  long  that  they  missed  seeing  the 
greater  part  of  the  presentation  ceremonies. 
Their  unselfish  service  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise. 

The  living  exhibits  which  were  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  which  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  Michael  J.  Downey  of  Boston  was 
chairman,  attracted  capacity  attendance  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  The  high  spot  of  this  under¬ 
taking  was  on  Wednesday  afternoon  when 
over  twenty-one  hundred  pupils  of  the 
Boston  public  schools,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  John  J.  O’Shea,  director  of  music, 
presented  a  two  hour  musical  program  in 
Mechanics  Hall.  The  music  throughout 
the  week  was  of  the  finest  quality. 

Officers  for  ig28. — Frank  D.  Boynton, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  at  the  Boston  Con¬ 
vention.  Joseph  M.  Gwinn,  superintendent 
of  schools,  San  Francisco,  California,  the 
retiring  president,  automatically  becomes 
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first  vice-president.  Frank  G.  Pickell, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  was  elected  second  vice-president. 
Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
Norman  R.  Crozier,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Dallas,  Texas;  E.  E.  Lewis,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  school  administration,  Ohio  State 
University,  Colombus,  Ohio;  Frank  M.  Un¬ 
derwood,  district  superintendent  of  schools, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and  Paul  C.  Stetson, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Stetson,  the  new  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  was  elected  at  Boston  for 
the  term  of  four  years. 

The  New  President. — Frank  D.  Boynton 
has  long  been  active  and  enthusiastic  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence.  At  the  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention  in  1924  he  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  at 
Dallas  a  year  ago  he  became  vice-president. 
He  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Boston 
Convention  for  president.  Dr.  Boynton 
has  been  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  since  1900,  before  which  time  he 
had  served  as  high-school  principal  at  Web¬ 
ster  and  Ithaca.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Potsdam  State  Normal  School.  His  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  is  from  Middlebury  College, 
his  master’s  degree  from  Hamilton  College, 
and  his  doctor’s  degree  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  been  active  in  the  affairs 
of  his  own  city,  being  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music,  the 
Ithaca  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  trustee 
of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  a  Mason.  The  clubs  to  which  he  be¬ 
longs  are  Town  and  Gown,  University, 
Ithaca  Country,  and  Craftsman.  Dr.  Boyn¬ 
ton  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education  organized  by  the 
National  Education  Association  during  the 
World  War.  He  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  in  charge  revision  of  the 
regents’  academic  syllabus  for  New  York 
state.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  his 
services  as  a  lecturer  have  been  in  much  de¬ 
mand.  His  address  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Department  of  Superintend¬ 


ence  on  “What  the  Colleges  Can  Do  for  the 
Public  Schools”  followed  by  a  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  same  problem  at  Dallas,  under 
the  title  “Again  the  Open  Door  in  Edu¬ 
cation,”  aroused  nation-wide  discussion  of 
the  relationships  between  colleges  and 
secondary  schools. 

Invitations  for  1929. — Many  cities  would 
like  to  entertain  a  winter  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  Few  of 
them  have  the  necessary  facilities.  At 
Boston  about  seven  thousand  hotel  sleeping 
rooms  were  required  to  house  convention 
visitors.  There  are  few  requests  for  reser¬ 
vations  at  the  smaller  hotels.  Almost  every¬ 
one  prefers  to  be  located  in  the  biggest  and 
best  hotel  available.  The  Mechanics  Hall 
in  Boston  seated  6,500  persons,  which  is  the 
number  required  for  ordinary  sessions  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  For 
special  occasions  such  as  the  presentation  of 
the  life  membership  to  Mrs.  Lindbergh  at 
Boston,  the  final  concert  of  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  at  Dallas,  and  the 
address  of  President  Coolidge  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  seating  capacity  of  at  least  ten  thou¬ 
sand  is  highly  desirable.  At  Boston,  al¬ 
though  over  seventy  thousand  square  feet  of 
exhibit  space  was  available,  many  late 
applicants  could  not  be  accommodated. 

The  usual  delegation  of  convention  man¬ 
agers  from  the  larger  cities  was  on  hand  at 
Boston  to  keep  a  line  on  prospects  for 
securing  the  1929  convention.  At  the 
Thursday  morning  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  the  following  invitations  were 
presented:  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  Randall  J.  Condon;  Denver,  Colorado, 
by  Superintendent  A.  L.  Threlkeld;  San 
Francisco,  California,  by  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Kennedy;  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  Morgan  G.  Hogge;  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Skean; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  by  Superintendent 
Charles  F.  Miller  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Williams, 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers 
Association.  Additional  invitations  in  writ¬ 
ing  were  received  from  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
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Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Toronto, 
Canada;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Minneapolis^  July  1-6,  1928. — The  sixty- 
sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
splendid  new  Minneapolis  auditorium,  which 
was  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  three 
million  dollars.  The  auditorium  has  a  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  10,545  on  the  main  floor  and 
balconies.  Forty-two  thousand  square  feet 
of  space  is  available  for  exhibits.  Miss 
Cornelia  S.  Adair,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  is  preparing  a  pro¬ 


gram  of  outstanding  importance.  Every 
indication  points  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
summer  meetings  at  Minneapolis.  It  will 
be  wise  to  make  sleeping  room  reservations 
soon.  Unnecessary  correspondence  will  be 
avoided  if  those  writing  for  reservations  will 
state  accurately  the  date  of  arrival,  the  type 
of  room  desired,  and  furnish  names  of  all 
those  by  whom  the  reservation  is  to  be  occu¬ 
pied.  Applications  for  sleeping  room  reser¬ 
vations  should  be  addressed  to  C.  H.  Chad- 
bourn,  chairman,  N.  E.  A.  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hotel  Vendome,  21  South  Fourth 
Street,  Minneapolis.  Better  plan  to  spend 
the  first  week  in  July  in  the  beautiful  Twin 
City  region,  by  the  waters  of  Minnetonka. 


Pursuing  the  Pedagogic  Permit 


FELIX  SPER 

When  an  American  visitor  meets  any  obstacles  between  the  street  and  free  access  to  any  office^  class¬ 
room,  or  janitor,  in  any  school  building  he  has  a  brain  storm.  Read  this  adventure  and  cheer  up. 


Recently  while  in  Munich,  south¬ 
ern  Germany,  I  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  pay  the  schools  a  profes¬ 
sional  visit.  Since  education  is  a  major 
interest,  the  practice  of  which  occupies  con¬ 
siderable  of  my  waking  hours,  I  applied  my¬ 
self  without  delay  to  the  Herr  Oberlehrer 
of  a  volk-schule.  In  a  bluff  manner  he  as¬ 
sured  me  that  he  would  be  personally 
pleased  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  a 
professional  inspection  provided  I  received 
formal  permission  from  the  Oberregierungs- 
rat  who  could  be  found  in  his  office  at  the 
Regierung  or  Municipal  Quarters. 

I  went.  Boldly  I  entered  the  classic  stone 
pile,  found  the  room  and  cautiously  rapped 
on  the  door.  Hearing  no  answer,  I  gently 
pushed  inward.  An  official  busy  at  the 
telephone  ordered  me  to  stay  outside.  A 
moment  later,  he  faced  me;  and  roughly  de¬ 
manded  my  business.  In  my  slow  German,  I 
put  the  question.  Could  I  observe  teaching 
in  some  classes  of  the  volk  schule,  etc.  The 


annoyed  little  official  hurriedly  dismissed  me 
with  the  suggestion  that  I  apply  at  the  Rat- 
haus  or  Town  Hall  and  seek  out  the  Staat- 
herrberat .... 

I  had  seen  the  Rathaus  a  number  of 
times  when  not  disposed  to  pedagogic  visits. 
I  was  thrilled  to  revisit  this  enchanting 
Gothic  structure:  a  flurry  of  spires  and  fly¬ 
ing  buttresses  and  balconies  decked  with  red 
gerania  story  after  story.  I  hoped  again 
to  witness  the  eleven  o’clock  ceremony  of  the 
bronze  horses  parading  out  of  a  niche  high 
aloft  to  be  followed  by  the  slow  pirouetting 
of  dancers  a  little  below. 

The  hall  porter  directed  me  to  Room  378. 
I  climbed  a  stone  circular  stairway  which 
wound  about  windows  that  illustrated,  in 
colored  glass  and  pictures  of  topers  and  work¬ 
ers,  homely  or  industrial  virtues . I  re¬ 

call  one  that  impressed  me  for  the  musical 
ring  of  the  vowels:  Jugend  hat  keine  Tugend. 
(Youth  has  no  virtue.) 

In  the  office,  two  girl-clerks  dressed  in 
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official  black  were  at  work.  One  of  them 
listened  to  my  tale  unmoved.  Without  a 
word,  she  referred  to  six  or  seven  directories. 
After  much  scrutiny  and  passing  of  the 
first  finger  down  many  lists,  she  found  it. 
Ah  yes,  I  would  have  to  apply  to  the 
Ministerium  .  .  .  bluh  .  .  .  bluh  .  .  .  bluh  .  .  . 
at  Sal  .  .  .  Sal  .  .  .  Salvatorplatz  2.  No,  it 
was  not  very  far  away  .  .  .  Guten  Tag. 

Then  I  swore  by  all  the  mad  Ludwigs  of 
Bavaria  and  decided  to  give  up  the  chase. 
I  would  return  to  my  hotel  beaten.  But 
instantly  my  courage  rose  to  the  sticking- 
point.  No,  I  would  see  this  thing  through 
if  it  took  me  all  summer.  As  vexation  piled 
upon  vexation,  the  humor  of  the  chase  sud¬ 
denly  burst  over  me,  and  I  roared  a  Gar¬ 
gantuan  laugh.  I  resolved  to  go  to  the 
Ministerium  if  I  had  to  ask  all  the  polizei 
in  Miinchen. 

On  to  the  Ministerium.  Across  side- 
streets,  under  ancient  tors  or  gateways, 
into  cobbled  alleys  to  Salvatorstrasse.  But 
where  in  thunder  was  the  Platz.?  Finally 
I  found  it  and  succeeded  in  locating  No.  4 
but  failed  to  discover  No.  2.  Then  like  a 
camel’s  hump,  the  street  coiled  about.  To 
my  relief  I  found  a  long  wooden  structure 
much  resembling  barracks.  This,  I  was 
told,  was  No.  2;  but  where  was  the  ein- 
gang  (entrance)  ?  Fortunately,  a  letter  carrier 
pointed  to  a  dark  hole  in  the  wall  where 
through  I  entered.  I  paced  wearily  along 
the  widest  and  loneliest  corridor  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  walk.  The  floor  was  a  polished 
lake  of  wood.  Shabby  pictures  of  dignified 
educators  frowned  at  the  intruder. 

Room  100,  at  last.  A  rap  at  the  door. 
Herein!  Ja^  ja.  Was  sagen  Sie?  Nein. 
.  .  .  Sie  mussen  sprechen  zu  .  .  .  and  he  wrote 
on  a  scrap  of  paper:  ministerialrat  dr. 
BAUERSCHMiDT  but  couldn’t  tell  the  room 
number.  I  would  easily  find  it.  One  flight 
up  across  the  hall,  near  the  second  staircase. 
Getuiss.  Guten  Tag.  Out  again,  across  the 
polished  lake,  but  where  was  that  dratted 
room?  Fortunately,  an  official  at  large 
accosted  me.  Dr.  B  ?  No,  no.  He  was  no 
longer  in  service.  Evidently,  I  thought, 
one  floor  knoweth  not  what  the  other  doth. 


Suavely  he  referred  me  to  Dr.  Tyroller. 
Raging,  but  undaunted,  I  knocked  and 
entered.  From  America?  To  visit  the 
schools?  Well,  I  would  have  to.  .  .  .  At 
this  point,  I  was  about  to  flee  the  official 
cage  forever.  I  fretted.  ...  I  squirmed. 

•  •  •  I  giggled  hysterically  .  .  .  and  did  some¬ 
thing  I  am  known  to  do  only  under  provoca¬ 
tion  next  door  to  murder.  ...  I  clutched  my 
locks.  .  .  .  Then  I  grew  insolent.  “But  in 
America,”  I  boldly  affirmed,  “all  the  visitor 
does  is  to  enter  a  school  building  and  say. 
Here  I  am  . . .  whereas  . . .” 

“Ah  yes,”  he  sympathized,  “but  in 
America,  there  was  more  freedom  in  edu¬ 
cation.”  In  Germany,  education  was  a 
state-controlled  function.  Permission  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  schools  could  be  obtained  only  by 
following  the  regular  diplomatic  rules.  It 
amounted  to  getting  a  passport. 

At  this  point,  my  morale  collapsed.  I 
wanted  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  but  the  inner 
voice  spurred  me  on.  .  .  .  Would  I  go  to  the 
American  consul  and  make  formal  applica¬ 
tion,  then  return  later  in  the  afternoon? 
In  this  way  he  could  arrange  a  visit  for  me 
for  .  .  .  when  did  I  say  .  .  .  next  w’eek?  Yes, 
it  might  be  arranged  within  two  days. 
Nicht  wahr? 

Intense  rage  often  spurs  the  discouraged. 
Like  a  bull,  I  charged  ahead.  To  go  back 
were  as  tedious  as  to  go  on.  ...  As  for  the 
office  of  the  American  consul,  any  police¬ 
man  could  direct  me  there.  I  pretended  to 
understand  his  complicated  directions  and 
stumbled  into  the  street,  Sparkassen- 
strasse  .  .  .  ha,  ha,  ha!  Savings  bank  street, 
I  laughed  to  myself,  glad  to  clutch  at  any¬ 
thing  to  soothe  my  rage.  A  policeman 
pointed  forward,  mumbled  something  about 
a  restaurant  which  would  indicate  the  build¬ 
ing,  etc.  After  zigzagging  more  intricately 
than  ever,  the  square  came  into  view.  But 
again  I  was  stumped.  Where  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Kaisers  was  the  eingang.  Evi¬ 
dently,  finding  entrances  was  my  bugbear. 
And  German  efficiency,  generally  praised 
and  held  up  for  the  admiration  of  indolent 
nations,  suddenly  collapsed  like  inflated  cur¬ 
rency.  One  door  led  into  a  restaurant,  a 
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I  second  into  an  open  hall,  a  third,  into  a 
deserted  court.  Round  the  corner  .  .  . 
um  die  Ecke  ...  I  dragged  myself  to  behold 
these  grateful  words:  consular  general, 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

To  read  English  signs  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  gives  one  a  shock  of  the  unexpected.  It 
reads  like  an  anachronism  .  .  .  something 
amiss.  This  time,  I  stated  my  object  in  a 
tone  of  brusque  irritation  determined  to 
I  play  the  game  or  perish.  The  vice-consul 
seemed  puzzled.  Whisperings,  consulta- 
I  tions  with  the  consul,  back  to  inquire  what 
i  schools  I  wished  to  visit.  By  this  time,  my 
^  knowledge  of  German  schools  was  precise, 
and  I  snapped  out  Gymnasium^  oher-real- 
schuUy  volk-schule.  Back  he  walked  to  the 
I  consul  who  was  dictating  letters;  then  more 
consultations,  with  the  resultant  request 
;  that  I  write  a  letter  to.  .  .  .  Not  to  be  beaten 
[  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  I  firmly  repeated 
the  words  of  the  Ministerialrat  confident 
that  the  directions  of  a  German  official  must 
I  be  beyond  question.  Truly,  I  grew  eloquent 
1  with  suppressed  anger. 

1  Well  ...  uh  ...  If  I  called  again  at  five 
j  o’clock,  something  would  be  done  to  help 
:  me.  Promptly  on  the  hour,  I  returned. 
I  And  behold  me,  a  minute  later,  clutching  the 
j  precious  document,  a  letter.  I  rallied  .  .  . 

!  I  grew  almost  cheerful.  ...  I  read  the  official 
communique  which  began:  “Herr  Felix 
Sper,  inhalter  des  amerikanischer  Reis- 
passes  No.  .  .  .”  addressed  to  “Herrn  Dr. 
j  Tirroler  an  das  Ministerium  fur  Kultus  and 
Unterricht.” 

The  eminent  herr  doctor  seemed  pleased 
I  with  the  regularity  of  the  performance  and 
^  genially  promised  to  obtain  the  desired 

permit  within  forty-eight  hours.  Was  that 
,  satisfactory.?  Yes,  I  would  call.  Guten 

Tag... 

The  chase  was  done.  As  I  walked  down 
the  street,  I  felt  buoyant.  My  steps  slowed 
down  from  the  pace  of  the  previous  hectic 
i  days  and  I  whistled  a  few  bars  from  my  favor¬ 
ite  symphony.  And  once  more  my  eyes 
j  were  lifted  upward  to  the  odd  roof  silhouettes 
•  so  characteristic  of  European  architecture, 
i  I  began  to  live  once  more  .  .  . 


The  morning  after,  I  was  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Oherstudiendirektor,  as  the 
Principal  is  called,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Gymnasium  in  Munich.  I  showed  him  the 
envelope  bearing  the  words: 

Bayer:  Staats ministerium  fur  Unter¬ 
richt  und  Kultus  No.  40580  an  Herrn 
Felix  Sper 

Lehrer  an  der  Thomas  Jefferson  Hoch 
schule  in  Brooklyn 

As  he  read  and  spoke,  this  short,  amiable 
side-whiskered  official,  his  lips  pouted  wo¬ 
manishly  and  smacked.  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  play  of  his  coral  lips  which  dropped 
super-fastidious  German  sounds.  Motion¬ 
ing  me  to  a  seat,  he  went  straight  to  busi¬ 
ness.  What  subjects  should  I  like  to  ob¬ 
serve?  I  casually  suggested  German,  his¬ 
tory  and  English.  Then  followed  a  series 
of  consultations  with  the  Office  Direktor 
as  to  class  programs  and  schedules,  and  some 
juggling  about  to  satisfy  my  wishes.  But 
of  course,  I  could  not  be  admitted  to  classes 
that  day.  Unmoglich,  nicht  wahr?  The 
day  after  would  find  a  program  ready. 
What  could  I  do  but  assent  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

The  sun  rose  on  the  golden  day.  As  I 
entered  the  street  that  runs  parallel  with 
the  Isar  River,  my  eye  noted  a  shabby  wall 
of  peeling  gray  plaster  showing  the  bare 
brick  beneath.  I  passed  under  the  imperial 
coat  of  arms.  Stricken  as  the  interior  was, 
an  air  of  homely  intimacy  breathed  from 
the  walls.  Mere  stone  and  marble  do  not 
make  a  school.  A  cordial  handshake  was 
followed  by  the  formal  presentation  of  a 
program  for  Der  Gast  aus  Amerika.  .  .  . 

At  the  door  of  the  first  class-room,  I  was 
introduced  to  the  herr  professor.  As  I 
passed  the  threshold,  the  entire  class  of 
young,  tall  students  rose  as  one  and  re¬ 
mained  at  attention  until  I  had  taken  seat 
at  the  rear  of  the  room.  In  professional 
fashion,  the  lecturer  spoke  for  forty-five 
minutes  on  the  Holy  Alliance,  allowing 
himself  to  be  interrupted  by  one  or  two 
eager  questions.  Few  notes  were  taken 
and  attention  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  re- 
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spectful  habit.  When  my  attention  wan¬ 
dered,  I  looked  about  the  cozy,  sun-lit  room, 
noted  the  curtains,  the  blue  globes  strung 
from  the  ceiling  and  felt  an  air  of  earnest 
endeavor. 

When  I  reached  the  English  room,  I  felt 
thoroughly  at  home.  Here,  I  thought,  was 
where  I  belonged.  The  instructor,  warned 
that  an  English  teacher  was  on  the  scene, 
showed  signs  of  nervousness.  Would  I  be 
so  good,  he  asked  in  careful  German,  to 
read  to  the  class  a  page  of  the  text:  Christmas 
Carol .?  The  students,  he  thought,  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  English  spoken  by  an 
auslander  (foreigner).  I  consented  will¬ 
ingly.  My  pride  was  touched.  As  a  youth, 
I  had  heard  the  word  “gymnasium’*  (hard 
g)  spoken  in  hushed  tones  by  awed  elders. 
And  here  was  I  assisting  at  teaching. 

Naturally,  the  English  spoken  by  tea¬ 
cher  and  pupil  was  heavily  Teutonic.  The 
clicking  of  consonants  was  too  deliberate. 
At  the  end  of  the  recitation,  as  requested, 
I  spoke  briefly  on  the  importance  of  sharp¬ 
ening  vowel-sounds.  Then  I  read  from 
page  49  of  the  English  text.  Such  silent, 
stony  attention  as  I  received  was  almost 
painful.  Among  my  most  absorbed  listen¬ 
ers  was  the  teacher  himself.  For  a  space. 


the  scene  resembled  transfixed  statues.  As 
I  left,  the  class  rose  and  stood  silent.  I  tried 
to  look  dignified  and  unconcerned,  but  failed. 

In  the  German  class-room,  I  met  the  most 
human  and  knowing  of  instructors.  Before 
his  group,  he  jested  mildly,  put  pointed 
questions,  stimulated  interest  in  the  Nie- 
belungen  Lied  and  acted  altogether  the  virile, 
kindly  stimulator.  To  see  these  budding 
minds  puzzling  little  heads  over  textual  diffi¬ 
culties  is  a  grateful  sight  to  any  pedagogue. 
After  nine  years  of  this  thorough  drilling, 
students  are  ready  to  enter  the  Technische 
Hochschule  or  the  University. 

Bits  of  technical  information  offered  by 
my  new  colleagues  I  shall  not  venture  to 
repeat.  Let  me  remark  in  passing  that 
students  must  buy  their  own  text-books 
and  pay  forty-five  marks  a  year,  or  the 
equivalent  of  ten  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
for  tuition.  Also,  during  one  afternoon  a 
week,  religious  instruction  in  the  Catholic, 
Protestant  or  Hebrew  faith  is  required. 

As  I  left  the  building,  I  glanced  up  at  the 
roof-line,  scanned  the  row  of  orderly  facades 
on  the  opposite  side  and  waved  farewell  to 
the  kindly  Principal.  And  I  reflected  that 
here,  as  in  America  and  elsewhere,  educa¬ 
tion  is  still  a  problem  without  a  solution. . . . 


The  aim  of  school  has  changed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  professed  aim  of  the  old 
school,  the  actual  results  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  in  competition  with 
his  fellows.  But,  with  the  coming  of  public  school  systems  it  was  inevitable  that  in  time 
the  emphasis  should  shift  from  individual  preferment  to  social  needs.  Now,  with  public 
schools  dominant  and  universal,  police  control  as  a  motive  gives  way  to  constructive  train¬ 
ing  for  citizenship.  The  American  public  school  at  present,  whatever  its  virtues  or  defects, 
is  the  measure  of  public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  American  ideals. — ^james  e.  russell. 


A  MODERN  university  must  ever  provide  encouragement  and  equipment  for  research 
aimed  at:  the  conquest  of  disease,  the  increase  of  earning  power  of  farm  and  factory, 
new. insight  into  those  processes  of  our  minds  and  bodies  upon  which  health  and  happiness 
depend,  a  sounder  understanding  of  those  social  and  economic  policies  by  which  a  State 
becomes  both  stable  and  progressive. — glenn  frank. 


Success,  Failure  and  the  School  Child 

ROBERT  G.  LEAVITT 

This  is  a  decidedly  interesting  confirmation  of  an  instinctive  belief  you  have  always  had  and  hoped 
was  sound.  A  large  number  of  educational  reminiscences  published  during  the  past  few  years  re¬ 
mark  the  notable  prevalence  of  happiness,  encouragement,  and  success  in  the  modern  school.  Mr. 
Leavitt's  working  hours  are  largely  spent  in  the  State  Normal  School  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 
He  here  submits  some  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 


IT  IS  a  common  observation  that  praise 
which  is  felt  by  the  recipient  to  be  mer¬ 
ited  is  an  incentive,  often  a  powerful 
incentive,  to  effort.  Praise  that  is  thus 
energizing  stimulates  because  it  confirms 
and  magnifies  an  already  present  sense  of 
achievement.  Every  reader  recalls  some 
experience  which  illustrates  this  truth,  some 
moment  when  the  realization  that  he  has 
accomplished  handsomely  an  arduous  task, 
has  been  both  a  dear  satisfaction  and  a 
mighty  urge  to  new  labors  and  triumphs. 

We  generally  remember  the  sweet  sense  of 
success  as  the  reward,  perhaps  the  chief 
reward,  of  the  overcoming  of  difficulty,  and 
think  of  the  opposite  feeling — that  of  failure 
— as  simply  a  sting,  a  discomfort  which 
sooner  or  later  passes  away  and  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Quite  as  lightly  the  pedagogue  weighs 
the  encouragements  and  discouragements 
of  his  scholars.  To  him  praise  and  blame 
are  merely  means  for  getting  the  more  or 
less  disagreeable  tasks  of  the  day  done  well. 
On  the  whole,  the  child  gets  on  faster  if  he 
is  duly  praised  when  industrious  and  duly 
blamed  when  indolent.  More  children  pass 
grade  in  the  room  of  the  teacher  who  creates 
an  atmosphere  of  success  than  pass  in  a 
room  which  happens  to  be  taught  in  a  spirit 
of  defeat. 

Success  and  failure,  however,  have  an  im¬ 
measurably  deeper  import  for  child  (and 
even  adult)  achievement  and  welfare.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wm.  H.  Burnham  has  shown  that 
success  and  failure  are  so  related  to  springs 
of  action  in  the  child  that  they  not  only 
condition  his  school  progress,  but  also  are 


capable  of  modifying  the  development  of  his 
personality  and  may  even  affect  his  mental 
health.^  Burnham  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  educator  with  a  psychological  outlook 
adequately  to  study  this  matter  in  relation 
to  mental  hygiene.  His  conclusions  are 
supported  by  Stewart  Paton.* 

After  defining  success  as  the  matching  of  a 
mental  image  by  the  reality  of  performance, 
Burnham  notes  that  success  is  a  practical 
necessity  for  continued  activity;  even  adults 
must  have  the  tonic  of  success;  he  shows 
how  the  child,  who  has  made  a  large  measure 
of  individual  and  social  success  at  home  in 
pre-school  days,  finds  failure  awaiting  him 
amidst  new  and  strange  conditions  at  school; 
how  repeated  failure  is  made  inevitable  for 
considerable  numbers  of  children  by  various 
untoward  conditions  of  the  schools  as  or¬ 
ganized;  and  how,  in  cases,  failure  works  out 
into  unhealthy  mental  conditions  and  even 
leads  in  some  individuals  to  ultimate  mental 
disorder  and  ruin.  On  the  other  hand, 
happily,  there  are  schools  where  marked  suc¬ 
cess  is  made  possible  by  wise  teachers;  and 
then  success  irradiates  the  whole  being  of 
the  child;  his  ambition  and  his  will  flourish 
and  flower. 

“The  need  of  success  as  a  wholesome 
stimulus  is  universal.  Cl^ildren  have  enor¬ 
mous  appetites  for  it.  Adults  become  de¬ 
pressed  without  it.  It  L  vital  for  the 
normal.  The  diseased  are  pften  cured  by  it. 

>Burnham,  W.  H.,  Success  and  Failife  as  Conditions  of  Mental 
Health,  in  Mental  Hygiene  III:  387  Xioig).  Reprint  No.  57, 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  N.i 
City. 

*Paton,  Stewart,  Human  Behavior,  1921,  p.  425. 
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It  is  the  gravest  error  for  physicians,  social 
workers,  and  teachers  not  to  employ  this 
wholesome  stimulus.*’^ 

Fraught  with  rich  and  fruitful  wisdom  as 
this  utterance  is,  it  has  received  little  general 
attention.  Students  of  childhood  and 
psychiatrists  have  yet  to  gather  from  their 
special  fields  of  study  a  larger  array  of  facts 
with  which  to  attack  the  philosophers*  camp. 

From  a  new  source  also  some  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  psychology  and  the 
physiology  of  the  success  and  failure  effect. 
For  the  beginnings  and  roots  of  the  psychosis 
here  involved  are  to  be  observed  far  below 
the  human  level.  And  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  present  paper  to  make  some  slight 
beginning  in  lending  support  to  the  success 
and  failure  doctrine  in  mental  hygiene  from 
the  biologic  realm. 

In  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  it  will  be 
possible  to  show  from  studies  of  the  behavior 
of  animals  that  the  principle  of  success  and 
failure  as  effecters  in  conduct  is  a  well-nigh 
universal  one  in  animal  life  from  the  lowest 
forms  up  to  man;  that  success  normally  and 
as  if  by  a  physiologic  law  results  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  activity,  while  normally  and 
in  an  equally  physiological  sense  failure 
eventuates  in  the  cessation  of  an  activity; 
that  both  results  are  adaptive  and  nor¬ 
mally  beneficial;  and  that  these  relations  help 
to  explain  the  intensity  in  mankind  of  the 
feelings  connected  with  success  and  failure 
as  such. 

If  it  is  shown  that  success  itself,  apart 
from  ulterior  economic  or  other  gains,  and 
failure  itself  are  behavior  factors  of  ancient 
lineage,  we  shall  probably  regard  success 
and  failure  considered  as  influences  for  con¬ 
duct  with  a  somewhat  heightened  respect. 
We  shall  be  less  likely  to  think  of  the  child’s 
delight  in  success  and  in  commendation, 
and  his  distress  in  failure  and  under  criticism, 
as  trivial  matters  of  childish  whim. 

>In  these  United  States,  in  the  five  years  1919  to  1923  inclusive, 
1814  children  ten  to  nineteen  years  of  age  took  their  own  lives. 
(These  statistics  are  given  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau). 
Some  of  these  children  had  become  discouraged  by  failure  in  school 
and  had  found  no  compensating  sympathy  at  home.  Numbers  of 
college  youths,  plunged  into  disaster  by  the  poor  teaching  and  unin¬ 
telligent  testing  which  not  a  few  colleges  are  permitting,  have  killed 
themselves,  as  the  papers  have  almosr  daily  been  announcing.  Such 
is  the  intensity  of  the  distress,  and  such  are  some  of  the  tragic 
aspects  of  failure. 


In  the  present  paper  we  shall  look  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  reactions  in  animals,  and 
shall  especially  value  evidence  in  low  forms, 
for  the  reason  that  in  animals,  more  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  simpler  ones,  psychological 
rudiments  are  more  distinct  than  in  our¬ 
selves.  For  example,  success  or  failure 
operates  in  the  human  under  conditions  of 
self-consciousness  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
variety  of  reflective  and  affective  tendencies; 
while  in  the  lower,  and  particularly  the 
lowest,  animals — if  we  can  find  responses 
to  success  and  failure  among  them — there 
would  presumably  be  far  less  of  such  com¬ 
plication. 

It  has  been  possible  to  find  unmistakable 
cases  of  reaction  to  failure;  it  will  not  be  so 
easy  to  identify  reactions  to  success.  But 
in  truth  the  two  things  are  the  obverse  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  Two  or  three  instances 
of  the  behavior  effects  of  failure  will  be 
given  for  mammals,  one  illustration  will  be 
given  for  a  group  far  down  in  the  scale  of 
life. 

The  Horse.  Every  horseman  knows  the 
typical  behavior  of  horses  drawing  a  load 
which  becomes  stuck  in  a  mud  hole.  The 
horse  gathers  himself  together,  throws 
himself  against  the  collar,  strains  every 
nerve  and  muscle,  digs  his  hoofs  into  the  foot¬ 
ing — tries  tremendously,  desperately,  to 
draw  the  load  forward.  Failing,  he  stops 
for  breath,  panting,  excited,  often  curiously 
looking  back  as  much  as  to  say  “what  is  the 
matter  with  this  load?”  After  a  brief  rest, 
at  the  word  of  command  he  resumes  the 
struggle;  and  again  comes  to  a  stop.  The 
horse,  urged  by  the  driver,  will  thus  make 
repeated  trials — but  not  indefinitely.  With 
some  horses  very  soon,  there  comes  a  total 
cessation  of  effort,  a  refusal  to  obey  the  word 
and  even  to  answer  to  the  whip  of  the  mas¬ 
ter.  Repeated  failure  has  resulted  in  inac¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  if  failure  had  acted  to  release 
a  detent,  as  if  the  detent  had  dropped  into  a 
slot  and  had  brought  the  mechanism  to  a 
complete  stop. 

A  horse  of  the  “nervous,”  or  excitable, 
type  having  several  such  failure  experiences 
in  rapid  succession  is  very  liable  to  develop  a 
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habit  of  refusing  to  pull  at  all,  when  halted 
by  some  perhaps  small  obstacle;  he  becomes, 
in  horsemen’s  lingo,  a  “balky”  horse. 
Veterinary  writers  have  referred  to  this  ex¬ 
treme  behavior  as  exhibiting  a  form  of  equine 
insanity. 

The  balky  horse’s  obvious  tendency  to 
magnify  difficulty  may  probably  well  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  mental  derangement.  But  of 
the  fundamental  tendency  to  cease  effort 
in  the  presence  of  demonstrated  insuperable 
difficulty,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  here  a  normal  and,  as  will  be 
explained  later,  an  adaptive  type  of  be¬ 
havior. 

The  Ox.  Several  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  drivers  of  working  oxen  have  informed 
the  writer  that  these  animals  exhibit  the  very 
same  type  of  behavior.  Let  a  pair  find 
that  their  load  is  stuck  fast,  at  once  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  try  to  pull;  shouts  and 
goad  have  no  effect  except  to  add  to  the 
animals’  misery  and  distraction. 

The  Dog.  There  is  a  very  similar  bit  of 
behavior  familiar  to  owners  of  hunting  dogs. 
The  pointer  and  the  setter  are  trained  to 
show  in  hunting  a  deportment  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  natural  to  the  dog,  a  deportment 
which  accentuated  by  training  has  proved  to 
be  very  useful^  to  the  gunner.^  When  the 
dog  has  located  a  quail,  for  example,  he 
comes  instantly  to  a  “point,”  a  position 
of  rigidity,  standing  motionless  with  up¬ 
lifted  foot,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  bird,  the 
somewhat  extended  nose  lined  straight  at  the 
quarry.  The  hunter  then  with  gun  ready 
gives  a  command,  the  dog  puts  the  bird  up, 
the  hunter  fires  and  if  the  bird  falls  the  dog 
finds  it  and  brings  it  to  his  master.  The 
dog’s  delight  in  this  sport  is  intense. 

But  suppose  the  well-trained  dog  goes  out 
to  work  with  a  poor  shot.  This  result  is 
observed :  when  the  dog  puts  the  bird  up  and 
the  gunner  fires  but  misses  and  the  bird  es¬ 
capes,  the  dog  is  plainly  disappointed.  If  the 
hunter  misses  again  and  again,  the  dog’s  dis¬ 
appointment  grows  apace,  sooner  or  later 
turns  to  disgust,  finally  grows  to  positive 

‘That  the  “  point”  is  instinctive  appears  from  the  fact  that  young, 
untrained  dogs  of  certain  breeds  point  when  they  come  upon  prey. 


refusal  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  futile 
proceedings.  The  dog  “quits”  and  often 
starts  for  home. 

Here  we  have  the  same  type  of  behavior, 
the  same  conditions  and  results,  as  in  the 
balky  horse.  In  the  face  of  demonstrated 
futility,  the  organism  comes  to  a  full  stop. 
The  detent  has  fallen  into  its  slot.  Sense  of 
failure  inhibits. 

Hydra.  The  green  hydra  of  fresh  waters 
is  common  on  the  undersides  of  lily  pads. 
The  slender  cylindrical  body,  usually  less 
than  a  quarter  inch  long,  hangs  mouth  down¬ 
ward.  Eight  arms,  or  tentacles,  stretch 
out  about  the  oral  end  to  catch  the  minute 
water  animals  which  are  the  hydra’s  staple 
food. 

If  a  hydra  is  kept  in  an  enclosure  devoid 
of  food,  he  explores  the  neighborhood  where 
he  happens  to  be  by  extending  his  body  and 
arms  in  one  direction  after  another.  All 
Protozoa  and  the  like  having  been  purposely 
excluded,  however,  his  fishing  operations 
necessarily  end  in  failure.  What  follows 
has  been  observed  and  described  by  Wagner 
and  Jennings.^  First  the  little  creature 
shifts  his  position  by  sliding  slowly  on  the 
basal  disc,  to  try  for  game  in  near-by  spots. 
Still  unsuccessful,  after  a  time  he  adopts  a 
more  energetic  locomotion,  bending  over  to 
grasp  the  substratum  with  the  oral  end,  then 
drawing  up  the  foot,  inchworm  fashion, 
until  he  has  traveled  to  some  distance  from 
the  first  locality;  and  again  he  tries  for  food. 

Still  finding  nothing,  he  seems  to  decide 
upon  further  change  of  location,  by  a  third 
and  still  more  energetic  method  of  locomo¬ 
tion.  As  if  frantic  with  increasing  hunger  he 
now  proceeds  not  by  looping,  but  by  somer¬ 
saulting,  end  over  end.  Arrived  in  distant 
parts  he  establishes  himself  anew  in  position 
for  food-getting.  Again  all  efforts  are  in 
vain.  Then  finally  he  draws  in  his  arms, 
retracts  the  entire  body  into  the  shape  of  a 
lemon,  and  thus  he  remains,  the  picture  of 
despair,  entirely  inactive  through  failure. 

In  the  starved  hydra  we  discover  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species  of  behavior  which  seems  to  be 

•See  Newman,  H.  H.,  Outlines  of  General  Zoology,  1924,  p.  154  for 
a  summary;  and  Jennings,  Behavior  of  Lower  Organisms. 
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the  prototype  of  the  similar  behavior  in 
higher  forms.  Let  us  analyze  this  behavior 
in  hydra  in  some  detail. 

It  should  perhaps  first  be  explained  that 
the  tissues  of  hydra  are  very  simple.*  The 
total  number  of  cells  is  not  very  great. 
They  are  disposed  in  two  simple  cell  layers 
about  a  central  cavity.  Scattered  nerve 
cells  are  present.  They  are  connected  by 
processes,  the  nervous  system  being  of 
primitive  nerve-net  type,  without  semblance 
of  brain  or  even  of  a  ganglion  (nerve  knot). 
There  are  no  special  sense  organs:  the  hydra 
can  neither  see  nor  hear. 

To  describe  the  failure  type  of  behavior 
in  hydra  step  by  step:  First,  there  must  be 
a  stimulus  to  activity,  which  stimulus  must 
arise  out  of  need  of  food  supplies  in  the  cells. 
This  need  is  probably  reflected  in  the  nervous 
system.  There  arises  the  hydroid  equivalent 
of  hunger.  Then  follows  activity,  or  rather 
a  number  of  activities  coordinated  by  the 
nervous  system.  Activity  is  aimed  at  an 
end  appropriate  to  the  stimulus.  All  stimuli 
actuating  organisms  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  appropriate  ends,  the  end  in  each  case 
being  the  pragmatic  sanction,  or  reason,  for 
response  by  the  organism  to  the  particular 
stimulus  in  the  case.  The  end  in  this 
instance  is  the  acquisition  of  food.  The 
activity  is  continued  for  some  time  but 
without  reaching  the  end  aimed  at.  There 
is  complete  failure.  Then,  with  no  remission 
of  stimuluSf  follows  cessation  of  the  activity. 

A  cessation  of  activity  occasioned  not  by 
alteration  of  stimulus  but  by  failure  to  at¬ 
tain  the  appropriate  end,  may  be  called  a 
failure  reaction. 

Let  us  appreciate  the  fact  that  in  adaptive 
behavior  inaction  may  be  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  response  to  failure.  For  un¬ 
limited  persistance  might  finally  exhaust 
the  animal’s  energies  beyond  the  point  of 
possible  readjustment  to  new  and  more 
promising  stimuli.  In  the  whole  story  of  the 
hydra,  there  are  in  fact  several  cessation 
points;  when  food  pursuit  seems  to  be  use¬ 
less,  the  animal  gives  over  the  search  for 
food  in  order  that  he  may  initiate  a  differ¬ 
ent  activity,  locomotion.  This  is  very  like 


the  steps  followed  by  a  protozoan  in  so- 
called  trial-and-error  behavior.  Some  ul¬ 
terior  considerations  aside,  then,  we  may 
look  upon  cessation  as  being  the  economi¬ 
cally  and  biologically  correct  reaction  to 
unproductiveness  of  endeavor. 

The  hydra’s  behavior  was  spoken  of  above 
as  constituting  a  species,  or  type.  The 
similarity  of  the  picture  to  those  drawn  of  the 
discouraged  horse  and  disgusted  dog,  and  to 
the  reaction  familiar  to  every  one  of  a  dis¬ 
heartened  child,  is  striking.  How  is  this 
behavior  in  the  mammals  and  in  man  related 
to  the  similar  behavior  observed  in  such  low 
forms  as  hydra.?  Doubtless  in  the  same 
way  that  in  general  the  more  complicated 
responses  of  the  highly  evolved  animal  are 
related  to  more  rudimentary  neuro-muscular 
processes  in  the  primitive  forms;  in  the  same 
way  as,  for  example,  controlled  reaction  to  a 
stimulus  is  related  to  a  reflex.  A  finger 
touches  a  hot  stove;  an  impulse  travels  to 
the  spinal  cord;  back  comes  a  message  to  the 
proper  muscles,  to  remove  the  finger  from 
contact  with  the  stove.  That  is  the  simple 
thing.  But  if  the  same  finger  is  being 
cauterized  by  a  surgeon  the  impulse  to  the 
cord  is  not  followed  immediately  by  a  reflex 
action;  instead  the  brain  takes  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  the  situation  of  burned 
finger  is  dealt  with  in  a  more  elaborate  fash¬ 
ion  and  in  relation  to  memories  and  fore¬ 
casts;  the  intelligence  decides  and  either 
allows  or  forbids  the  withdrawal  of  the 
finger:  probably  the  arm  muscles  are 
ordered  to  remain  at  rest  while  the  surgeon 
finished  the  operation.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able,  even  necessary  in  view  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  descent,  to  regard  the  controlled 
response  as  the  descendant  and  homologue 
of  the  simple  reflex.  One  is  the  (historically) 
evolved  state  of  the  other. 

Similarly  in  the  failure  type  of  behavior 
the  elementary  stage  is  seen  in  hydra  (prob¬ 
ably  also  in  Protozoa),  where  protracted 
failure  brings  about  restraint  of  motor 
activity  very  directly  and  “mechanically.” 
But  in  later  organic  history  as  represented 
by  mammals  and  their  predecessors,  with 
the  progress  of  consciousness  and  intelli- 
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gence,  additions  have  been  made  so  that 
the  primitive  check  is  brought  into  relation 
to  factors  present  in  the  higher  nerve  centers. 
The  original  check  is  still  to  be  discerned 
in  children  and  in  ourselves  at  moments  of 
more  spontaneous  more  natural  and  less  ed¬ 
ucated  conduct.  The  first  impulse  then  felt 
to  stop  when  failure  becomes  an  established 
fact  is  the  modern  equivalent,  the  writer 
would  suggest,  of  the  primitive  failure  check. 

The  more  intelligent  and  the  more  highly 
trained  the  subject,  the  surer  will  be  the 
refusal  of  the  intelligence  to  let  the  primary 
defeat  impulse  have  its  own  way.  The 
failure  reaction  would  be  the  natural 
response;  the  intelligence  may  decide  other¬ 
wise.  “Failure  spurs  me  on,”  says  my 
critic,  Amberson;  “with  head  bloody  but 
unbowed  I  go  to  it.”  Here  the  intelligence 
takes  cognizance  of  past  successes  under 
apparent  defeat,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
ultimate  success  which  is  allowed  to  govern 
the  behavior.  To  fight  on  if  defeat  were 
really  certain  would  be  practically  and 
biologically  foolish — however  spiritually  ad¬ 
mirable.  In  my  friend’s  case  it  is  really 
the  hope  of  success,  not  the  sense  of  failure, 
which  incites. 

The  similarity  of  the  failure  reaction  and 
fatigue  is  interesting.  The  reader  may  have 
thought  of  the  defeated,  contracted  hydra  as 
tired.  The  writer  thinks  that  the  animal, 
however  tired,  comes  to  quiescence  not  be¬ 
cause  his  energies  have  been  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  picture  is  not  that  of  ordi¬ 
nary  fatigue  as  commonly  observed.  The 
familiar  fatigue  curve  represents  something 
very  different  from  the  abrupt  changes  of 
behavior  and  the  sudden  cessations  described 
for  hydra.  Certainly  the  horse  which 
refuses  to  pull  and  the  dog  starting  for  home 
are  not  used  up.  It  is  well  understood 
that  in  the  weariness  which  one  feels  after 
prolonged  exertion — as  for  example  after  a 
day’s  tramp — there  are  diverse  elements  of 
fatigue:^  muscle  fatigue  due  to  fatigue 
products  in  the  cells;  nerve  deterioration 
(in  perikarya,  at  synapses,  at  end  plates); 

*A  clear  statement  is  given  by  Stiles,  P.  G.,  The  Nervous  System 
emd  its  Conservation,  1914,  p.  103. 


and  finally — this  is  the  interesting  fact  in  re^ 
lation  to  our  main  topic — the  persistent 
return  from  the  musculature  of  inhibiting 
impulses,  messages  as  it  were  from  the  tired 
muscles  that  it  is  time  for  a  rest.  These 
inhibiting  impulses  from  the  muscle  cells 
seem  to  be  very  similar  to  the  checking 
impulses  obviously  present  in  the  failure 
reaction  of  hydra.  This  suggests  that  the 
primary  checks  in  the  latter  case  may  not 
originate  in  the  nervous  system.  They  may 
be  occasioned  by  fatigue  products  in  other 
cells.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  after  a  certain 
amount  of  exertion,  inhibitory  messages 
begin  to  be  sent  to  the  control  mechanism. 
Under  conditions  of  success  these  slowing 
influences  are  constantly  offset  by  activating 
stimuli,  expressing  cell  changes  wrought  dur¬ 
ing  success.  But  during  prolonged  failure, 
the  inhibitory  force  accumulates,  finally 
mounting  to  a  critical  point  where  it  actually 
suppresses  activity.  The  neutralizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  inner  conditions  obtaining  only 
during  success  is  necessary  for  continued 
activity.' 

Whether  the  obviously  conjectured  parts 
of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  correct  or 
not,  it  would  seem  to  be  very  probable  that 
the  success  and  failure  behavior  of  hydra 
represents  the  success  and  failure  behavior 
of  animals  generally,  and  even  of  man,  in 
nearly  its  lowest  terms.  And  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  success  and  failure  behavior  in  the 
animals,  as  here  sketched,  makes  us  feel 
more  certain  of  the  reality,  and  enables  us  to 
understand  better  the  magnitude,  of  the 
effects  of  success  and  failure  in  child  de¬ 
velopment.  We  shall  have  to  view  these 
effects  in  children  as  arising  out  of  causes 
that  are  deep-seated  in  the  physiology. 
Nature  has  given  the  normal  child  a  claim  to 
the  enjoyment  of  conditions  making  success 
not  too  diflicult  for  him.^ 

Several  practical  implications  of  the 
general  theory  suggest  themselves;  and  the 

‘The  primitive  failure  check — if  there  is  really  any  such  entity — 
may  thus  be  a  special  form  of  fatigue,  or  it  may  be  simply  the 
absence  of  the  success  stimulus. 

n'he  wholesomeness  of  failure  in  certain  special  cases  met  with  in 
school  children,  is  of  much  interest  as  explained  by  Burnham,  but 
does  not  concern  us  here.  And  the  usefulness  of  difficulty — not 
failure — in  training  it  recognised. 
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writer  would  like  to  offer  them  as  supple-  ful,  and  aimed  at  developing  in  the  child  a 
menting  the  teachings  of  the  original  essay  just  estimate  of  his  own  performance, 
on  this  subject.  The  success  teacher  is  the  only  kind  of 

Every  pupil  in  the  developmental  school  teacher  having  any  right  to  be  in  the  school 
must  be  given  the  chance  to  make  frequent  room:  the  defeat  teacher  must  be  removed 
successes:  this  Burnham  has  so  luminously  (or  improved)  at  any  cost, 
argued.  A  success  teacher  may  become  a  failure 

The  fading  of  activity  under  failure  has  teacher  through  overwork  and  poor  health, 
deep  underlying  causes.  The  superintendent  who  induces  tired  teach- 

The  child's  disinclination  to  continue  in  ers  to  spend  their  recuperation  time  in  study 
the  face  of  repeated  defeats  is  a  funda-  of  university  courses,  instead  of  using  it  in 
mentally  correct  behavior.  The  remedy  is  the  recovery  of  abounding  good  health,  has 
readjustment  of  conditions  and  methods.  aggravated  malignant  astigmatism. 

Elation  in  success  is  normal  and  funda-  The  school  system  should  advance  salaries 
mental,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  helpful  guide  as  reward  for  gaining  superabundant  vigor; 
in  determining  the  course  of  study.  because  only  the  teacher  who  feels  equal  to 

The  true  function  of  praise  is  confirmation  her  own  task  can  be  an  inspiring  success 
of  the  child’s  sense  of  success;  praise  should  teacher.  The  tired  stenographer  may  spoil 
be  simple,  sensible,  sympathetic,  but  truth-  a  letter,  the  tired  teacher  may  spoil  a  life. 

At  Last,  a  Class  Interested  in  Themes 

OLGA  ACHTENHAGEN 

An  assistant  professor  of  English,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  records  the  results 
of  an  experience  in  a  field  where  much  drudgery  has  wearied  many  workers. 

^  ■  "^  HE  Daily  Theme  Eye  began  it.  He  if  you  begin  this  experiment,  you  must  keep 
'j  read  that  enlightening  essay  in  the  it  up  until  the  end  of  the  semester.” 

freshman  composition  classes.  Sec-  What  excitement!  The  first  reaction  was: 
tion  2B7  gasped  at  first,  then  argued  vehe-  “Just  a  theme  .  .  .  that’ll  be  great 

mently.  There  was  much  questioning  and  ...  no  text  assignments  .  .  .  No 

airing  of  opinions.  Section  2C4  yawned,  exercises  .  .  .  nothing  except  themes 

and  promptly  forgot  about  it.  But  2B7  .  .  .  one  a  day  .  .  .  great  stufFl” 

insisted  that  the  daily  theme  theory  was  the  Then  came  sobering  second  thought:  “What 
thing,  insisted  so  earnestly  that  I  determined  will  I  find  to  write  about  ?  Everyday  .  .  . 
to  test  their  theory  and  give  them  the  to-day,  to-morrow,  the  next,  and  the  day 
chance  to  put  it  into  practice.  after  that  ...  a  theme  hanging  over 

My  proposition  went  forth  to  them:  “You  me  every  single  day  .  .  .  I’m  not  so 
write  a  daily  theme,  five  a  week,  and  you  sure.  .  .  .” 

need  prepare  no  other  English  assignments.  They  had  three  days  in  which  to  think  it 
We’ll  have  lectures  and  class  discussions  as  over.  Many  a  session  I  had.  There  were 
usual.  If  we  have  an  impromptu  or  ex-  girls  who  thought  they’d  like  to  try  it,  but 
tempore  theme  during  the  class  hour,  you  weren’t  sure  they  could  keep  it  up.  Many  a 
may  substitute  that  for  your  next  day’s  boy  added  his  name  to  the  list  on  the  bulletin 
daily  theme.  I  make  only  one  condition:  board  with  a  flourish  that  said  “do  or  die.” 
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There  were  a  few  who  said,  “I’ve  always 
had  such  a  hard  time  writing  themes — I 
think  I  ought  to  try  this.”  Shades  of  our 
Puritan  ancestors! 

Eighteen  names  on  the  list,  finally,  and 
a  representative  group  of  freshmen,  too, 
including  all  but  seven  in  that  class  of 
twenty-five.  Eighteen  committed  for  the 
rest  of  the  semester,  of  which  three  months 
remained.  Sixty  themes  for  each  of  them, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  for  me! 

Morning  after  morning  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure:  theme  after  theme  slipped  into  the 
slot  in  my  door,  until  the  box  was  filled. 
Twelve-thirty  was  the  deadline,  and  since 
most  freshmen  had  a  full  morning  schedule, 
that  meant  writing  the  theme  the  day  before, 
or  during  convocation.  I  waited  for  some¬ 
thing  to  happen.  Never  a  missing  theme, 
never  a  plea  to  be  excused,  never  a  quibble 
over  a  mark.  Many  of  the  themes  were  un¬ 
usually  good,  and  I  read  them  in  class. 
Interest  ran  high. 

The  second  week  passed,  and  the  third.  I 
looked  for  signs  of  weakening,  but  none 
came — or  if  they  were  there,  they  were 
hidden.  The  themes  covered  every  known 
form  of  subject  matter;  of  “slump”  in  form 
!  or  style  there  was  none.  After  the  fourth 
week,  several  intimated  that  they  were 
running  out  of  ideas  for  themes.  About 
that  time  I  tried  to  include  in  several  of  my 
lectures  during  the  class  hour  something 
about  observation.  We  had  some  amusing 
tests  of  the  students’  powers  of  observation 
during  the  hour.  They  began  to  look  about 
them  for  bits  of  personal  life  material  that 
i  could  be  used  for  themes.  They  wrote 
their  family  histories,  their  secret  hopes  and 
desires,  their  dreams,  their  achievements, 
their  everything!  I  learned  more  about  my 
i  students  from  those  daily  themes  than  I 

i  could  have  learned  in  a  year  of  class- 

I  association.  The  gates  were  open,  and  the 
I  flood  poured  forth  daily.  They  had  the 
I  habit,  by  this  time,  of  saying  what  they 

I  actually  felt  and  thought  and  believed. 
That  was  their  theme  material. 

I  found  the  theme  correcting  interesting, 
I  truly  and  actually  interesting.  I  found  also 


that  mistakes  which  had  appeared  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  theme  seldom  appeared  in  Tuesday’s. 
I  found  that  more  often  than  not,  mistakes  I 
had  had  to  correct  in  the  past  were  being 
corrected  by  the  students  in  advance.  More¬ 
over,  they  learned  the  truth  of  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  statement  that  “men  are  tormented 
by  the  opinions  they  have  of  things  rather 
than  the  things  themselves.”  In  other 
words,  a  theme  was  no  longer  a  bugbear, 
something  to  be  dreaded  and  gotten  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  actually 
not  half  bad,  once  you  got  down  to  the 
business  of  writing  one  every  day. 

A  month  before  the  semester  ended,  we 
took  stock.  I  submitted  to  the  students  a 
questionnaire  including  the  following  ques¬ 
tions: 

1.  Do  you  prefer  daily  themes  to  regular 

assignments  ? 

2.  Has  it  been  difficult  to  find  something  to 

write  about.? 

3.  Have  the  daily  themes  bored  you.? 

4.  Has  your  facility  for  writing  increased? 

5.  If  you  could  stop  now,  would  you? 

6.  Should  you  like  to  continue  the  plan 

next  semester? 

7.  Have  the  class  discussions  been  ade¬ 

quate  ? 

8.  What  have  you  gained  or  lost? 

9.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improve¬ 

ment  of  the  system  ? 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present 

method  of  requiring  all  themes  graded 

below  C  to  be  rewritten .? 

I.  DO  YOU  PREFER  DAILY  THEMES  TO  REGU¬ 
LAR  ASSIGNMENTS? 

One  said  “No,”  one  “Sometimes,”  the 
others  “Yes.”  Here  are  some  of  the  most 
typical  replies: 

I  prefer  daily  themes  because  they  lend  a 
bigger  scope  for  individuality.  I  prefer 
them,  not  because  they  are  easier  for  me,  but 
because  I  need  the  practice.  Yes,  although 
sometimes  the  assignments  would  have  been 
simpler.  Yes,  because  it  is  so  different  from 
what  I  had  in  high  school — of  course  this  is 
much  more  work.  Yes,  because  I  derive 
more  benefit  by  doing  daily  what  the  course 
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is  supposed  to  teach  us.  Yes — I  find  out 
my  mistakes  sooner,  and  can  profit  by  my 
errors.  Sometimes — at  times  it  was  most 
interesting;  at  others,  a  source  of  worry. 
Yes — if  we  put  the  facts  into  practice  daily, 
we  remember  them;  otherwise  they  are  a 
jumble. 

2.  HAS  IT  BEEN  DIFFICULT  TO  FIND  SOME¬ 

THING  TO  WRITE  ABOUT? 

Most  of  the  students  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence:  subjects  were  everywhere  the  first  two 
weeks;  then  they  struggled  for  a  week;  and 
after  that,  most  of  them  were  never  at  a  loss: 

At  times  it  was  difficult,  yes;  I  would  think 
of  so  many  subjects,  only  to  realize  that  I 
was  not  capable  of  writing  on  them.  Re¬ 
cently,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  subjects 
that  vary;  I  tried  to  use  my  imagination,  but 
apparently  stretched  it  too  far,  for  the 
themes  became  vague.  If  I  don’t  give  up, 
and  try  harder,  perhaps  it  will  be  easier  soon. 
At  first  it  was  simple;  now  I  rack  my  brains 
for  half  an  hour  before  I  can  find  suitable 
material.  After  the  holidays,  however.  I’ll 
be  able  to  write  two  a  day,  if  necessary.  For 
a  day  in  every  three  weeks  or  so  I’d  have 
difficulty.  Seldom  hard  to  find  a  subject, 
but  hard  to  find  a  good  one. 

3.  HAVE  THE  DAILY  THEMES  BORED  YOU? 

The  verdict  here  was  that  when  they  had 
something  to  write  about,  they  enjoyed 
the  writing: 

I’ve  not  been  bored  at  any  time,  but  I’ve 
often  taken  a  big  chance  on  inspiration 
rather  than  perspiration,  and  the  result  was 
usually  a  D.  Occasionally  I  enjoyed  reading 
and  correcting  my  themes,  but  I  was  usually 
peeved  to  think  I  would  make  such  foolish 
mistakes;  I  did  enjoy  writing  them,  though. 
The  week  I  could  find  no  subjects  it  became 
very  much  of  a  bore;  the  rest  of  the  time  it 
was  the  most  enjoyable  subject  I  had  to 
prepare.  I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  trying  to  put  all  of  the  little 
thoughts  and  sights  that  I  would  not  have 
otherwise  noticed,  into  writing.  I  enjoyed 
it  because  I  could  write  about  the  small 
things  I  really  felt,  rather  than  things  that 


didn’t  interest  me.  Enjoyment  did  come, 
especially  when  I  wrote  a  good  theme,  and 
received  a  good  grade.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment,  far  in  excess  of 
the  boredom.  At  times  the  thought  of 
writing  that  daily  theme  gave  me  nightmares 
and  indigestion;  sometimes  it  was  fun,  and 
sometimes  agony,  but  the  day  I  spent  writ¬ 
ing  Memories  was  wonderful.  A  completed 
theme  is  a  mental  treat;  at  no  time  have  I 
lacked  enjoyment  when  well  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  theme. 

4.  HAS  YOUR  FACILITY  FOR  WRITING  IN¬ 

CREASED  ? 

It  was  easier  for  most  of  them  to  write,  it 
seemed,  after  the  daily  practice.  My  own 
records  showed  that  in  most  cases,  the 
marks  went  gradually  upward: 

Yes,  I  can  organize  material  better  now. 
Punctuation  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  I  am  learning  to  avoid  careless  mis¬ 
takes.  There  is  still  room  for  an  unlimited 
amount  of  improvement,  but  I  do  feel  that 
my  spelling  and  punctuation  have  improved. 
My  way  of  expressing  my  thoughts,  my 
choice  of  words  and  sentence-structure  are 
much  better  now.  It  has  been  easier  for  me 
to  write,  but  what  I  have  written  has  not  yet 
reached  my  standard. 

5.  WOULD  YOU  STOP  NOW  IF  YOU  COULD? 

One  would  have;  two  “wouldn’t  mind  for 
a  short  time”;  and  the  rest  wanted  to  go  on. 

6.  SHOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  CONTINUE  THE  PLAN 

NEXT  SEMESTER? 

There  was  one  who  replied,  “I  don’t 
know”;  two  said,  “No,”  and  the  rest  said 
“Yes.” 

7.  HAVE  THE  CLASS  DISCUSSIONS  BEEN  ADE¬ 

QUATE  ? 

With  one  exception,  the  group  felt  that 
they  had: 

After  a  discussion  on  argument,  I  wrote 
a  theme  on  argument,  and  got  B  on  it.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  one  can  get  out  of 
the  class  discussions  and  lectures  when  one 
really  listens,  and  knows  it  is  his  only  chance. 
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Yes,  these  class  discussions  were  more  de¬ 
tailed  than  in  any  of  my  other  classes.  The 
lectures  and  discussions  covered  more  ma¬ 
terial  than  ever  before;  perhaps  it  just  seems 
that  way  because  I  felt  I  had  to  listen  and 
absorb  what  was  being  said. 

8.  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GAINED  OR  LOST? 

My  vocabulary  has  been  increased;  it 
used  to  be  abominable.  I  observe  many 
things  now  that  I  never  saw  before.  I  under¬ 
stand  better  the  mechanics  of  writing,  how 
to  organize  material,  and  all  that.  I  have 
gained  the  ability  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
creative  thinking,  and  to  crowd  a  lot  of 
thought  into  a  little  time  and  space.  I  have 
learned  to  work  with  greater  precision.  Tve 
gained  one  thing  which  means  much — the 
desire  to  write,  and  write,  and  then  to  write 
some  more.  Fve  gained  an  idea  of  what  I 
need — namely,  practice,  and  Fm  getting 
that.  I  can  spell  better  now.  Fve  gained 
the  power  to  see  things  I  missed  before — 
things  that  make  life  more  interesting.  Fve 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  a  good  many  things 
IVe  always  wanted  to  look  up,  and  never 
had  time  to  bother  with. 

9.  HAVE  YOU  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 

MENT  OF  THE  SYSTEM? 

There  were  few  suggestions.  One  or  two 
made  them: 

Fd  like  even  more  comments  on  re¬ 
turned  themes.  Fd  like  to  write  one  kind 


of  theme  each  week.  Fd  like  the  require¬ 
ment  to  be  five  themes  a  week  instead 
of  one  a  day.  Fd  rather  have  the  themes 
due  at  three  o’clock. 

10.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION  OF  THE  PRESENT 
METHOD  OF  REQUIRING  ALL  THEMES 
GRADED  BELOW  C  TO  BE  REWRITTEN? 

It  serves  as  more  practice.  It  has  been  an 
incentive  to  better  writing,  as  far  as  Fm 
concerned.  I  don’t  think  any  themes  should 
be  rewritten.  It’s  o.k. — shows  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  from  writing  a  theme  care¬ 
lessly  and  in  a  hurry.  If  we  didn’t  have  to 
rewrite,  we  might  not  try  so  hard  the  first 
time.  One  sees  his  mistakes  and  remembers 
to  correct  them  the  next  time. 

One  gleans  from  these  comments  in¬ 
formation  that  is  helpful  for  all  theme- 
correcting,  daily  or  otherwise.  Quite  im¬ 
portant  to  the  student  seems  to  be  the 
privilege  of  choosing  his  own  theme-material. 
He  likes  to  have  his  themes  returned  very 
soon  after  he  hands  them  in,  and  is  much 
more  interested  in  correcting  them  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  most  evident  result,  and  the  one 
that  pleased  both  students  and  me  most, 
was  the  change  in  their  attitude  toward  writ¬ 
ing.  On  the  whole,  most  of  them  dreaded 
themes  before.  The  daily  theme  practice 
helped  them  to  realize  the  truth  of  Bors’ 
comment  to  Bromel  in  Erskine’s  GALAHAD 
“One  may  be  convinced  and  still  be  wrong.” 


The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  is — the  right  ruling  of 
conduct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the  body;  in  what 
way  to  treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affairs,  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family: 
in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all  our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves 
and  others — how  to  live  completely?  And  this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us  to  learn, 
is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  education  has  to  teach. — Herbert  spencer. 


Problems  in  High-School  Attendance 

J.  H.  HOLST 

With  the  6io  per  cent,  increase  in  high-school  attendance  bewildering  the  secondary-school  people y 
while  college  presidents  are  suggesting  a  revival  of  Artemus  Ward^s  exclamation  ‘Uhis  is  2  mutchf’ 
a  presentation  of  facts  is  timely.  Professor  Holst  accommodates  us  with  them.  He  is  head  of  the 
department  of  education  and  psychologyy  Montana  State  College.  He  organized  the  first  con¬ 
solidated  school  in  Montana. 


Youth  is  turning  to  the  schools  in  a 
mighty  stream  augmented  from  every 
tributary  source.  Is  this  a  planned 
achievement  of  civilization  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  utilize,  or  must  it  be  dealt  with  as 
a  problem  in  mob  psychology Is  it  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  for  democracy,  or  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  defer  or  escape  the  responsibilities 
of  life.?  Statistics  are  proverbially  dry, 
but  in  this  instance  they  become  vitally 
significant  and  must  inevitably  bring  us  to 
a  realization  of  the  problems  involved. 

In  1890  there  were  358,000  pupils  in  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  secondary  schools;  in  1920, 
there  were  2,494,000;  while  in  1924,  the 
last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  sta¬ 
tistics,  there  were  3,741,000.  The  increase 
in  1924  over  1890  was  945  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  only  79  per  cent.  That  is,  the 
increase  in  high-school  attendance  was 
twelve  times  the  population  increase. 

If  the  ages  15  to  19  are  taken  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  high-school  age-group  in  the  population, 
we  find  nearly  9,500,000,  of  which  only 
about  39  per  cent  are  in  school.  It  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  85  per  cent  of 
the  group  can  profit  by  some  form  of  school 
training  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  If  the 
high-school  appeal  continues,  eventually 
there  may  be  more  than  8,000,000  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  is  a  very  real  probability.  The  1924 
increase  over  1920  was  1,247,000,  or  315,500 
a  year.  At  that  rate  the  8,000,000  would 
be  reached  in  1938. 


Despite  compulsory  education  laws  and 
child-labor  legislation,  elementary-school 
growth  has  not  been  phenomenal.  There 
were  approximately  14,181,000  pupils  in 
the  public  and  private  elementary  schools, 
including  kindergarten  and  grades  one  to 
eight,  in  1890.  The  number  had  increased 
to  22,372,000  in  1924,  or  less  than  58  per 
cent,  and  much  less  than  the  population 
increase.  There  were  relatively  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  elementary  grades  in  1924  than 
in  1890,  and  what  is  more,  if  we  take  the 
normal  age-group  of  the  population  as  five 
to  fourteen  for  these  grades,  we  had  over 
98  per  cent  of  the  group  in  school  in  1924. 
While  the  age-group  five  to  seventeen  would 
probably  come  nearer  the  requirements  of 
the  problem,  it  must  appear  that  the  work 
of  caring  for  these  grades  will  not  further 
be  greatly  complicated  except  by  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  school  population. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  the  maintenance  of  the 
continued  influx  of  pupils  into  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges: 

I.  Compulsory  attendance  laws,  child- 
labor  legislation,  and  the  establishment  of 
continuation  schools  have  contributed  to 
the  augmenting  of  high-school  attendance  to 
a  limited  extent.  In  1890  only  a  few  more 
than  half  the  states  had  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  laws,  but  in  1920  every  state  had  them, 
and  in  addition  they  had  been  extended  to 
include  ages  sixteen  and  even  eighteen, 
whereas  the  upper  limit  had  been  fourteen. 
The  eflPect  of  such  laws  upon  elementary 
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school  attendance  should  be  greater  than 
upon  high-school  attendance,  but  that  is 
not  apparent. 

2.  The  Kalamazoo  case  in  1872  tended  to 
determine  the  legal  status  of  the  high  school 
and  lend  prestige  to  it.  Shortly  before 
1890  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  began  a 
campaign  for  shortening,  varying,  and  en¬ 
riching  high-school  programs.  The  elec¬ 
tive  system  gained  ground,  freeing  the  pupil 
from  imposition  to  some  extent.  This  was 
followed  by  committees  on  reorganization 
and  for  studying  curricula.  The  gradation 
of  pupil  progress  into  steps,  eight  in  the 
elementary  and  four  in  the  high  school, 
was  determined,  thus  setting  up  goals, 
however  formal,  which  served  as  incen¬ 
tives.  More  varied  programs,  including  the 
business  course,  were  introduced  into  the 
high  school.  Colleges  multiplied  courses, 
departments,  colleges,  and  schools,  each 
reaching  out  after  numbers  to  justify  exis¬ 
tence.  Electives  and  options  became  com¬ 
mon  in  high  school  and  college.  The  free 
high  school  more  completely  replaced  the 
tuition  academy;  education  was  freed  from 
ultra  formalism;  the  traditional  goals  were 
replaced  by  others  more  attractive  because 
more  immediate.  From  that  time  on  the 
increase  in  high-school  attendance  has  been 
nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 

3.  Since  1890  there  has  been  a  continued 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  be¬ 
tween  school  and  life,  between  activities  in 
school  and  the  activities  demanded  by  life 
after  school,  or  out  of  school.  Vocational 
education  was  introduced  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  idea.  The  schools  could  then  appeal 
for  attendance  on  a  new  basis,  and  they 
made  much  of  the  opportunity.  Articles 
evaluating  education  in  dollars  and  cents 
became  common.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
exact  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  a 
year  in  school,  or  of  graduation  from  eighth 
grade,  high  school,  or  college.  What  mat¬ 
ter  if  the  premises  were  false  and  likewise 
the  data  selected  for  the  purpose?  It  was 
effective  advertising. 

4.  College  entrance  examinations  were 
largely  replaced  by  evidence  of  high-school 


graduation.  This  emphasized  the  value 
of  high-school  work  and  at  the  same  time 
tended  to  make  college  appear  more  val¬ 
uable  because  of  restricted  entrance.  Later, 
civil-service  requirements  stressed  high- 
school  graduation.  Then  the  war,  the  se¬ 
lective  draft,  and  soldier  placement  adver¬ 
tised  the  desirability  of  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion  as  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  more 
desirable  positions.  The  teaching  profes¬ 
sion,  into  which  about  one  third  of  all  wo¬ 
men  college  graduates  enter,  began  to  make 
high-school  graduation  a  standard  require¬ 
ment.  All  of  these  measures  have  been 
formal  means  of  increasing  high-school  at¬ 
tendance  by  discounting  experience  out  of 
school. 

5.  The  common  method  of  disbursing 
public  and  high-school  revenues  on  the 
basis  of  school  enrollment,  average  days  at¬ 
tendance,  aggregate  days  attendance,  and 
so  on,  has  placed  a  monetary  value  on  the 
child  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  child  is  worth  $50,  or 
$100,  or  $150  to  the  school,  according  to  the 
ratio  of  children  to  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  disbursed.  This  has  started  a  veri¬ 
table  craze  for  numbers  which  has  in  turn 
led  to  methods  of  advertising  and  holding 
that  are  subject  to  criticism. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  school  formerly 
placed  too  much  emphasis  upon  mere  book 
learning  and  an  artificial  school  environ¬ 
ment  as  a  preparation  for  life.  There  had 
been  little  connection  between  school  and 
life.  Recently  a  science  of  education  has 
been  developing,  but  it  is  so  new  and  so 
radically  different  from  traditional  con¬ 
ceptions  that  few  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
teaching  profession  have  grasped  its  signi¬ 
ficance  to  any  extent — just  enough  to 
illustrate  the  old  adage  that  “A  little  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  dangerous  thing.”  This  develop¬ 
ing  science  of  education  depends  upon  a 
recognition  of  individual  differences,  and 
upon  the  whole-hearted,  purposeful  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  pupil.  To  the  average  school 
man,  steeped  in  tradition,  a  superficial 
understanding  of  these  principles  is  all  that 
is  possible,  so  he  attempts  to  appeal  to 
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individual  differences  with  a  variety  of  ac¬ 
tivities  into  one  or  more  of  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  may  plunge  whole-heart¬ 
edly,  but  without  regard  to  educational 
values.  In  consequence  many  pupils  en¬ 
gage  in  mere  diversions  which  in  turn  fur¬ 
nish  diversion  to  other  pupils  as  on-lookers, 
so  that  distraction  from  worth-while  activ¬ 
ity  is  general.  There  are  “teams”,  county 
meets,  district  meets,  state  meets,  “pep” 
meetings,  and  rallies;  school  spirit  that  is 
merely  noise;  school  loyalty  that  is  merely 
prejudice;  and  emotional  excitement  that 
continually  interferes  with  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses  and  discourages  a  recognition  of  real 
values.  If  the  old  way  was  too  formal,  life¬ 
less,  and  artificial,  the  new  is  too  much  a 
doing  something  for  nothing,  a  dissipation 
rather  than  a  direction  of  intellectual 
power. 

Formerly  the  parent  and  pupil  might  make 
many  personal  sacrifices  in  order  to  have 
the  advantage  of  school  in  furthering  a 
definite  purpose.  Now  it  is  rather  popular 
for  the  student  to  have  no  definite  purpose 
or  responsibility.  Even  the  teacher,  lost 
in  the  pseudo-educational  fog,  spreads  the 
heresy  to  the  parent,  that  the  student  is 
better  without  a  purpose,  in  order  that  the 
school  may  shape  him  as  plastic  clay  into  a 
model  citizen.  We  must  see  that  any 
education  which  does  not  result  in  a  gradual 
assumption,  by  the  pupil  as  an  individual, 
of  responsibility  for  his  own  acts  and  ideals, 
is  worse  than  useless. 

Education  is  largely  habituation — the 
forming  of  bonds  between  environmental 
stimulation  and  muscular  response,  and  then 
exercising  the  connections  by  repetition 
until  they  become  a  permanent  equipment 
of  the  individual.  If  the  pupil  acquires 
those  habits  which  do  not  carry  over  into 
life  out  of  school,  he  has  wasted  his  time. 
If  then  he  drifts  purposeless  through  high 
school  he  not  only  acquires  the  habit  of 


drifting — taking  the  way  of  least  resistance — 
but  he  invariably  forms  other  habits  which 
go  with  that  one  as  a  natural  consequence. 
If  he  drifts  on  into  and  through  college, 
certainly  eight  or  more  years  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  has  perfected  tendencies  to  drift.  Let 
any  successful  student  of  men  and  affairs 
talk,  not  with  the  one  high-school  or  college 
student  in  ten  who  knows  where  he  is  going, 
but  rather  with  the  90  in  a  icxd  who  are  in 
school  because  it  is  the  fashion,  or  because 
it  is  the  easiest  place  to  be,  and  he  will 
conclude  that  we  must  have  better  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  and  a  redirection  of  educational 
organization  and  procedures. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  craze  for  numbers  prompts 
superficial  advertising;  that  time,  effort, 
and  public  funds  are  too  frequently  wasted; 
and  that  emotionalism  rather  than  reasoned 
procedure  prevails  in  education;  there  was 
never  before  a  time  when  so  much  real 
study  and  constructive  work  was  being 
done  in  and  for  education.  We  have  our 
educational  laboratories,  our  experimental 
schools,  our  departments  of  educational  re¬ 
search,  all  making  contributions  faster  than 
they  can  be  assimilated  even  by  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  our  army  of  900,000 
teachers  now  in  service,  many  of  whom  re¬ 
sist  the  new  in  educational  science  because 
they  fear  their  own  ability  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  the  new  order, 
just  as  many  resist  the  truths  of  science  in 
general,  lest  they  be  shaken  out  of  their 
comfortable  assurance,  and  be  compelled 
to  grapple  with  new  ideas  in  what  they  fear 
may  be  an  unequal  struggle. 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  number 
of  real  students  in  the  schools  than  there 
is  now.  They  are  simply  lost  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  crowd  of  sight-seers  and  holiday¬ 
makers.  Out  of  it  all  a  new  education 
may  arise  which  shall  appeal  and  function 
more  effectively  than  ever  before. 
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appertaining. 


The  central  problem  in  every  school 
system  for  some  time  to  come  is  that 
of  maintaining  adequate  financial 
support  for  professional  service.  Eventually 
when  education  has  become  highly  pro¬ 
fessionalized  as  is  medicine  or  law,  ordinary 
people  will  not  consider  themselves  compe¬ 
tent  to  pass  upon  financial  budgets  or  the 
adequacy  of  the  educational  provisions. 
The  people  will  depend  upon  specialists  for 
such  service. 

Meanwhile  there  is  constant  need  of  public 
support  of  the  increasing  budgets  due  to 
constant  improvement  in  educational  equip¬ 
ment,  to  better  trained  teachers  and  to  more 
scientific  methods  of  teaching  and  adminis¬ 
tration. 

What  do  people  think  of  the  schools? 
How  ready  are  they  to  stand  back  of  new 
and  more  expensive  programs?  What  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  present  administration  is 
generally  found?  How  do  parental  atti¬ 
tudes  condition  children’s  failures  or  at¬ 
tendance  records? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  should  know  the  attitudes  of  a 
community  concerning  schools  and  school 
programs.  But  the  question  is,  *‘How  can 
societal  attitudes  toward  schools  be  dis¬ 
covered  ?” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  societal 
attitudes  are  at  certain  periods  of  their 
history  purely  subjective,  they  take  on  or 
can  be  made  to  take  on,  an  overt  or  objective 
character.  It  is  necessary  then  to  find  the 
objective  expressions  of  societal  attitudes. 

What  is  a  societal  attitude?  What  is  an 
attitude  ?  An  attitude  is  a  tendency  to  react 


positively  or  negatively  toward  the  totality 
of  a  situation.  It  is  made  up  of  the  wishes 
of  a  person,  which  wishes  in  each  instance 
combine  with  various  strengths.  The  atti¬ 
tudes  themselves  become  organized  into 
temporary  personal  objectives  or  into  semi¬ 
permanent  or  permanent  life  purposes. 
Such  life  purposes  then  become  the  central 
tendency  of  attitudinal  organization  which 
leads  the  person  to  play  certain  roles  in  his 
group.  Thus  a  person  who  is  a  red-hot 
democrat  will  tend  to  oppose  educational 
measures  in  an  election  when  they  are  ad¬ 
vocated  by  republicans,  even  though  they 
are  inherently  supportable. 

Societal  attitudes  are  personal  attitudes 
that  recur  in  enough  instances  sufficiently 
similar  to  be  sociologically  significant  and 
statistically  formulated. 

Now  where  are  societal  attitudes  toward 
schools  to  be  found  in  objective  forms? 

I.  First,  they  can  be  found  precipitated 
in  school  laws  ranging  all  the  way  from  local 
laws  to  laws  of  the  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  An  analysis  of  attitudes  embedded 
in  the  laws,  unless  recently  passed,  say  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,  will  not  give  evidence 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  citizens  at  present  or 
in  the  community  under  investigation,  for 
many  persons  at  the  moment  may  be  very 
much  opposed  to  the  laws.  Analysis  of  leg¬ 
islation  must  be  checked  over  by  other 
evidences  of  a  more  immediate  and  present 
character. 

Among  such  may  be  listed  (i)  tax  rates 
and  the  election  experiences  in  relation  to 
them;  (2)  political  campaigns  especially 
when  educational  measures  are  involved; 
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(3)  the  interests  of  various  groups  in  schools; 

(4)  absence  cases  studied  in  relation  to  family 
situations;  (5)  newspaper  correspondence 
concerning  schools  and  education;  and  (6) 
attitude  tests,  deriving  the  items  from  data 
secured  in  steps  one  to  five. 

II.  The  tax  rates  themselves  will  afford 
a  measure  of  community  support  and  make 
inter-community  comparison  quite  possible, 
especially  usable  for  educational  publicity 
or  propaganda,  always  essential  in  getting 
community  decision  on  the  program  that 
eventuates  from  educational  surveys.  The 
significant  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
average  citizen  objects  strenuously  to  any 
tax  increase,  unless  completely  “sold,’*  but 
if  and  when  the  increase  is  established  he 
pays  and  forgets  about  it.  Or  if  he  does 
remember,  it  is  usually  to  grumble.  Tax 
rates  make  good  fuel  for  campaign  fire  and 
vote-getting  but  they  are  not  the  persistent 
interest  of  the  lay  voter.  Therefore  the 
adequacy  of  the  tax-rate  for  educational 
support  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  “sell¬ 
ing”  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  a  rough  and  crude  way  it  marks 
out  part  of  his  task.  The  problem  then 
formulates  itself  thus:  What  attitudes  must 
be  developed  in  the  voters  to  overcome  their 
predictable  inertia  in  raising  the  tax  rate  for 
an  increased  education  budget.? 

The  answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  a 
prior  question:  What  are  the  prevalent  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  schools,  their  cost,  and  the 
results  at  present.? 

Is  there  a  general  tendency  in  a  community 
to  compare  itself  with  others?  Are  there 
reports  on  health,  city  administration, 
housing,  crime,  real  estate,  business,  factory 
costs  and  production — ^general  or  particular 
business  opportunities — ^wherein  compari¬ 
sons  have  been  made  with  other  areas?  If 
so,  the  administrator  will  find  a  societal 
attitude  of  inferiority  or  superiority  with 
reference  to  other  places.  This  fact  is 
fundamental  in  the  utilization  of  his  public¬ 
ity  technics.  It  will  condition  significantly 
the  tone,  character,  matter  and  policy  in 
publicity.  If  superior,  it  will  challenge  a 
defense  of  the  achieved  excellence,  if  inferior. 


it  will  demand  a  collective  effort  to  acquire 
dominance. 

III.  When  educational  questions  are 
involved  in  political  campaigns,  the  propa¬ 
ganda  will  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the  parties. 
These  will  be  found  in  speeches,  newspaper 
articles,  editorials,  pamphlets,  etc.  Further¬ 
more,  the  actual  strengths  of  societal  atti¬ 
tudes  in  these  matters  will  be  objectively 
recorded  in  the  actual  votes  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  issues.  However  inaccurate  the 
“yes”  or  “no”  of  a  ballot  for  representing 
the  real  attitudes  of  voters,  practically  they 
are  overt  expression  of  favorable  (positive) 
or  oppositional  (negative)  attitudes  and 
constitute  a  means  of  crude  measurement. 
The  number  of  eligible  voters  who  do  not 
vote  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  count  of 
“neutral  attitudes.”  An  educational  pro¬ 
posal  is  lost  when  the  negative  or  neutral 
societal  attitudes  exceed  (in  a  majority 
fashion)  the  positive  ones.  Such  data  on 
campaigns  and  elections  through  a  period  of 
time  describe  the  tendencies  of  community 
attitudes  and  decisions.  Without  as  de¬ 
tailed  a  knowledge  of  them  as  possible  social 
engineering  or  leadership  for  educational 
purposes  is  weak  and  halting.  With  such 
information,  it  moves  toward  scientific  con¬ 
trol. 

An  analysis  of  non-educational  campaigns 
or  elections  may  reveal  tendencies  in  atti¬ 
tudes  as  generally  static,  indifferent,  progres¬ 
sive  or  reactionary.  Even  this  may  suggest 
to  the  administrator  something  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  task  before  him. 

IV.  There  are  in  every  community  a 
number  of  groups  with  vital  and  special 
interests  and  objectives.  Chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  labor  unions,  lodges  (Masons,  Baptist 
church),  societies  (Literary  Guild),  clubs 
(athletic  club  or  democratic  club),  associa¬ 
tions  (D.  A.  R.,  American  Legion,  Teachers’ 
Association),  companies  (tooth  brush  manu¬ 
facturer),  etc., — all  are  organized  so  as  to 
secure  their  own  particular  ends.  They  are 
generally,  when  operating  in  their  special 
organic  capacity,  committed  to  the  securing 
of  these  ends  by  every  available  means. 
Some  are  closely  allied  with  others,  as  for 
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example  the  chamber  of  commerce,  others 
are  relatively  isolated — an  athletic  club. 
Some  have  great  influence  in  community 
life  touching  almost  every  aspect  (political 
club),  some  very  little  (Literary  Guild). 
However  that  may  be,  people  operate  in 
terms  of  their  group  alliances,  group  norms 
and  expectations.  Who  would  expect  a 
tooth  brush  manufacturer  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  avowed  platform  of  his  chamber  of 
commerce  or  Kiwanis  Club.?  Such  behavior 
does  occur,  but  rarely. 

It  is  easily  seen,  then,  that  the  run  of 
attitudes  of  these  organized  and  active 
groups  aflFords  further  data  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator.  If  he  has  worked  out  by  investiga¬ 
tion  and  analysis  a  schedule  of  the  prevalent 
societal  attitudes  significant  for  educational 
administration,  he  can  readily  index  the 
group  similarity  or  diversion  from  the 
complex  of  attitudes  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  He  can  further  index  their  tenden¬ 
cies  with  regard  to  conservative  or  progressive 
educational  eflFort.  Frequently  he  finds  to¬ 
day  that  these  vital-interest  groups  are  fast 
appreciating  the  importance  of  exploiting 
the  schools  for  their  own  objectives.^  In 
fact,  one  of  his  problems  is  to  forestall  undue 
interference  by  vital-interest  groups  in 
schools  and  school  work.  When  he  has 
analyzed  these  group  attitudes  and  com¬ 
pared  them  with  societal  attitudes  (city, 
county,  state,  or  sometimes  nation),  he  will 
then  be  able  to  define  and  locate  the  re¬ 
sources  and  liabilities  in  terms  of  the  forces 
of  his  community.  What  is  more  to  the 
point  here,  he  will  have  a  factual  basis  for 
differential  publicity.  He  can  organize  it  in 
terms  of  the  facts  of  variability  of  attitudes  of 
the  diflferent  vital-interest  groups  and  again 
substitute  control  for  hit-or-miss  guessing. 

V.  In  the  improved  records  of  investiga¬ 
tions  of  cases  of  pupil  absence,  the  visiting 
teacher  or  attendance  officer  has  revealed 
parental  attitudes  toward  schools  and  school 
work.  High  absence  rates  reveal  negative 
attitudes  as  a  rule  for  parents  who  fail  to 
cooperate  in  keeping  children  in  school. 
While  some  of  these  data  may  have  an  in- 
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direct  significance,  they  repay  investigation 
where  records  are  of  the  better  kind. 

VI.  Many  newspapers  run  special 
columns  on  educational  news  and  open  the 
correspondence  columns  to  educational  mat¬ 
ters.  Here  are  revealed  attitudes  of  the 
more  active  citizens  who  are  therefore 
strategically  important.  They  tend  to  pro¬ 
pagate  their  ideas  through  private  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  at  election  time.  At  least, 
such  material  is  an  area  of  investigation  for 
making  up  the  totality  of  societal  attitudes 
in  any  community. 

The  methods  for  securing  data  from  these 
sources  are:  first,  documentary  analysis, 
record,  interviews  with  representative  per¬ 
sons  for  sampling  of  attitudes,  and  third, 
attitude  tests,  whereby  to  check  up  the 
sampling  by  interviews. 

From  such  investigations,  and  others 
that  may  be  devised,  specific  attitudes  can 
be  listed  as  the  items  of  attitude  tests  con¬ 
cerning  schools  and  school  work.  Such 
tests  can  be  submitted  to  parents  through 
pupils,  to  vital-interest  groups  and  to  people 
in  general  through  newspapers.  If  the  per¬ 
son  reacts  toward  an  object  or  an  idea  in 
action  or  thought,  if  he  moves  to  get  it,  to 
maintain  it,  to  defend  it,  this  is  a  positive 
attitude.  The  converse  is  a  negative  attitude. 
Indifference  or  no  reaction  is  a  neutral 
attitude.  The  results  of  the  tests  can  then  be 
checked  against  theotherdata  and  vice  versa. 

When  one  remembers  the  important  rela¬ 
tion  between  personal,  social  and  societal 
attitudes  and  civic  behavior,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  study  of  attitudes  will  contribute 
not  only  to  scientizing  the  publicity  efforts 
but  also  to  the  discovery  of  civic  shortages 
in  the  determination  of  school  objectives 
and  curriculum  subjects  and  content. 

In  the  control  and  direction  of  human 
behavior  the  attitudes  are  so  central  in 
importance  that  it  is  amazing  that  so  little 
scientific  investigation  by  educators  has  been 
done  in  this  field.  It  is  for  the  educational 
sociologists  to  indicate  the  sources  of  such 
data  and  the  methods  of  discovery.  The 
administrator  will  be  keen  to  utilize  such 
data  when  he  is  sensitized  to  their  value. 


Personality  Guidance  for  Teachers 

NORMAN  FENTON 

Circumstances  may  make  psychiatrists  of  us  ally  some  of  us  have  already  learned  to  spell  and 
pronounce  the  word.  JVe  used  to  consider  the  “troublesome**  as  a  personal  affront.  Now  he  is  a 
“case.**  Professor  Fenton,  working  in  the  department  of  psychology  at  Ohio  University,  published 
SHELL  SHOCK  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH;  SELF-DIRECTION  AND  ADJUSTMENT,  and  waS  associate  editor 
of  the  official  history  of  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Department  during  the  World  War. 

Teachers  today  are  gradually  ac-  or  social  background.  The  war-time  and 
quiring  many  scientific  methods,  es-  civil  experience  with  adult  neurotics  has 
pecially  in  the  approach  to  such  class-  brought  out  conclusively  that  the  mere 
room  problems  as  the  more  accurate  removal  of  symptoms  is  often  but  a  sham, 
measurement  of  the  general  learning  ability  Certain  soldiers  suffering  from  war  neurosis 
of  pupils  and  of  their  achievement  in  school  or  shell  shock,  who  had  been  cured  of  all 
subj'ects.  They  are  furthermore  applying  outward  symptoms  of  nervous  or  mental 
recent  research  findings  in  regard  to  school  disturbance,  went  to  pieces  at  the  shrill 
hygiene  and  classroom  management,  and  sound  of  the  whistle  on  the  French  train  on 
bringing  to  bear  upon  their  daily  teaching  which  they  left  the  hospital.  Previous  to 
many  newly  discovered  facts  concerning  the  their  departure,  the  symptoms  had  been 
psychology  of  learning,  etc.  The  point  of  removed.  The  basic  condition  of  maladjust- 
view  of  psychiatric  social  work,  though  ment  to  active  military  duty,  however,  un¬ 
likely  to  overlap  in  part  some  other  already  known  often  both  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
familiar  approaches  to  the  problem  of  pupil  physician,  was  ever  ready  to  cause  the  symp- 
adjustment  and  effectiveness,  will  neverthe-  toms  to  reappear.  Likewise  with  children, 
less  add  another  serviceable  technique  to  the  symptoms  shown,  while  deserving  of 
these.  The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the  description  and  study,  are  often  not  the  most 
term  psychiatric  here,  rather  than  merely  essential  factor  in  connection  with  the  at- 
using  the  words  social  service  alone,  is  for  tainment  of  an  understanding  of  the  child’s 
the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  search  for  true  difficulty  and  the  control  of  it. 
mental  or  psychological  causes  in  analyzing.  The  child  who  is  fidgety,  or  one  who  is 
from  the  standpoint  of  mental  medicine,  the  sensitive  to  the/point  of  ready  tearfulness  at 
moral  and  social  difficulties  from  which  a  slight  reprimand,  or  one  who  is  subject  to 
children  suffer,  or  because  of  which  they  are  terrors  or  sudden  spells,  is  not  likely  to  be 
maladjusted  in  school  or  in  their  life  outside  helped  by  emphasizing  these  symptomatic 
of  school.  The  approach  of  social  psychiatry  expressions.  The  particular  expression,  in 
is  one  which  includes  in  the  scope  of  its  fact,  is  often  a  matter  of  accident;  if  it  is  not 
analysis  of  human  maladjustment  the  in-  one  symptom  it  is  another.  The  true  under- 
timate  details  of  the  individual’s  biography,  lying  causes  must  be  sought.  These  are 
relating  them  to  those  present  environmental  frequently  discerned  by  observation  and 
conditions  to  which  he  is  not  adequately  study  of  the  background  facts  in  the  child’s 
adjusted.  biography  which  are  actually  bringing  on 

The  trend  in  mental  hygiene  is  away  from  and  maintaining  them.  The  method  of 
the  symptoms,  or  the  outward  manifesta-  finding  and  understanding  these  underlying 
tions  of  disease,  to  the  patients’  biographic  facts  should  be  brought  vividly  before  stu- 
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!  dents  in  teacher  training  institutions;  and  it 
is  the  purpose  here  to  indicate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  knowledge  and  how  instruction 
in  it  may  be  accomplished. 

Teachers  need,  for  example,  to  use  the 

!1  social  psychiatric  technique  in  determining 

I  the  mental  make-up  and  social  background 
I  of  “problem  children”  in  their  classes.  The 
^  number  of  such  pupils  varies  from  school  to 
I  school.  The  ordinary  commercially  con- 
?  ducted  private  boarding  school  will  be  apt 
''  to  be  more  fruitful  in  problem  cases  than 
j  the  public  school  of  a  good  middle  class 

({  neighborhood,  for  the  former  is  apt  to  draw 

I  “spoilt”  children,  children  who  have  had 
^  inadequate  parental  care,  and  those  from 
broken  homes,  while  the  latter  will  be  likely 
to  get  its  pupils  from  fairly  good  homes, 
where  a  devoted  interest  is  taken  in  the 
child,  where  restrictions  of  conduct  are 
maintained  and  good  behavior  taught  both 
by  precept  and  example.  Even  though  a 
class  in  the  public  school  were  ordinarily  to 
contain  but  few  serious  problem  children; 
one  such  pupil  may  possibly  outdo  the  rest 
of  the  class  in  his  drain  upon  the  teacher’s 
i  nervous  energy. 

A  “  problem  child”  is  often  a  serious  moral 
problem  for  the  teacher.  She  may  find  her- 
’  self  able  to  turn  her  energies  to  the  rest  of 
the  children  of  her  class  only  if  she  neglects 
I  or  humors  a  “problem  case.”  If,  however, 
she  determines  to  hold  one  of  these  “prob¬ 
lems”  to  the  regular  class  schedule — to 
compel  him,  for  example,  to  do  his  arith¬ 
metic  when  the  arithmetic  hour  comes,  and 
not  whenever  he  happens  to  feel  like  it  (if 
at  all) — and  insists  upon  her  demand,  a 
I  scene  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  which  may 
,•  lose  half-an-hour  of  all  the  children’s  time 
and  have  a  deleterious  influence  upon  class 
morale.  To  neglect  the  problem  child  is 
^  dishonorable;  to  humor  him  cowardly;  to 
attempt  to  reform  him  or  to  “  break”  his  will, 
^  a  serious  wrong  to  the  rest  of  the  class  whose 
T  time  in  arithmetic  or  writing  is  taken  up  wit- 
I  nessing  the  usually  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
I  “tame”  this  child.  The  removal  of  the 
*  difficult  or  ill-adjusted  child  to  an  opportun- 
I  ity  class,  moreover,  is  not  likely  to  be  possi¬ 


ble  in  the  smaller  schools  for  some  time  to 
come.  Consequently  it  devolves  upon  the 
teacher-training  institutions  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  this  question  with  a  view  to 
preparing  the  future  teacher  to  make  a 
reasonable  attempt  to  meet  difficulties  of  this 
sort. 

It  seems  therefore  advisable  to  give  all 
teachers  some  training  in  the  social  psychia¬ 
tric  viewpoint  in  order  to  give  them  a  more 
objective  attitude  toward  such  children 
and  a  serviceable  technique  for  attacking  the 
cure  of  their  difficulties. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  most  essential  lesson 
will  be  that  which  impresses  upon  the  teacher 
the  fact  that  she  must  not  consider  the 
child’s  behavior  in  relation  to  herself,  but 
rather  view  it  objectively  as  a  nurse  regards 
the  signs  of  disease  displayed  by  a  patient. 
In  fact,  this  somewhat  detached  attitude  is  a 
healthy  one  for  all  teachers  to  assume  toward 
all  children  and  their  responses;  a  too  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  an 
attitude  which  refers  the  acts  of  the  children 
to  herself  as  perhaps  insulting  or  flattering,  is 
likely  to  cause  the  teacher  to  be  in  sad  need 
of  mental  hygiene  for  herself  before  long. 

Children’s  clinics  (often  called  child 
guidance  clinics)  such  as  are  conducted  in  the 
large  cities,  are  going  to  be  a  rarity  else¬ 
where  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  rural 
sections,  for  probably  another  generation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  such  clinics  is  prohibitive 
for  most  communities.  A  minimal  staff 
for  a  child  guidance  clinic  would  be  a 
psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  social 
worker.  The  hope  of  obtaining  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  mental  hygiene  guidance  in  the 
rural  schools  rests  in  the  development  of 
the  “county-unit  plan”  or  some  similar 
form  of  organization,  with  a  mobile  child 
guidance  clinic  at  the  disposal  of  the  smallest 
rural  school.  Until  the  people  realize  the 
advantages  of  the  county-unit  plan,  and 
even  thereafter,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
teachers  who  go  out  into  the  schools  be 
trained  to  understand  the  abnormal  mental 
and  social  manifestations  likely  to  be 
presented  by  their  pupils. 
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Teacher-training  institutions,  by  working 
out  practical  courses  in  social  case  work,  can 
give  students  a  suggestive  scheme  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  problem  cases  and  also  to  the 
other  abnormal  manifestations  indicative  of 
poor  mental  adaptation  in  young  children. 
Teachers  with  this  training  will  have  a  more 
adequate  method  of  response  to  atypical 
reactions  in  children  than  the  distress  and 
worry  which  such  children  usually  arouse 
in  the  present  generation  of  teachers,  or 
what  is  worse,  the  attitude  of  indifference 
and  neglect  toward  children  so  affected, 
and  the  toleration  of  their  whims  for  the 
sake  of  peace  in  the  classroom. 

While  we  might  think  of  psychiatric  social 
work  as  developed  primarily  for  abnormal 
pupils  it  is  well  to  emphasize  that  it  is 
actually  serviceable  for  all  children.  Atten¬ 
tion  to  mental  hygiene  is  every  teacher’s 
duty.  Psychiatric  social  work  is  largely 
the  application  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  mental  hygiene  to  the  study  of  personal 
or  social  maladjustment.  There  is  almost 
unlimited  opportunity  in  the  classroom  for 
the  application  of  such  methods.  For  while 
the  average  parents  have  made  a  beginning 
in  the  realization  of  the  significance  of 
physical  hygiene,  the  concept  of  mental 
hygiene  has  as  yet  but  reached  a  small 
minority  of  parents.  Indeed,  few  pupils  in 
the  ordinary  schoolroom  are  free  from  some 
signs  of  mental  maladjustment.  Most  of  it 
is  not  serious;  but  all  of  it  contains  the 
j  potentials  for  unhappiness — even  failure. 

Teachers  need  to  know  how  to  analyze 
the  conditions  underlying  the  behavior  of 
the  child  whose  mental  attitude  is  described 
by  one  or  more  traits  of  which  the  following 
^  are  examples:  moody,  indifferent,  disin¬ 
terested,  inattentive,  lazy,  vicious,  mean, 
(  nervous,  irritable,  hateful,  unruly,  bashful. 
Since  the  teacher  has  the  child  during  a 
period  when  many  of  his  social  and  mental 
attitudes  are  still  plastic,  she  has  opportunity 
to  try  out  a  great  many  means  for  alleviating 
such  undesirable  conditions.  Moreover, 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  homelife  and 
mental  background  of  children  gives  a 
teacher  better  understanding  of  the  causes 


which  underlie  any  abnormal  conditions  she 
may  observe  in  a  child.  Knowledge  may 
also  remove  the  depressing  feelings  of  help¬ 
lessness,  shame,  and  despair,  when  facing 
a  typical  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

One  of  the  next  great  steps  in  education 
will  be  along  the  lines  of  personality  guid¬ 
ance.  Methods  will  be  developed  for  direct¬ 
ing  social  attitudes  and  cultivating  personal¬ 
ity  traits  which  will  make  for  a  better 
individual  development  in  these  respects. 
The  child  will  be  trained  carefully  with  a 
view  to  making  him  an  effective  total 
personality.  His  mind  is  now  so  trained  as 
to  make  him  a  more  or  less  loosely 
coordinated  collection  of  separate  skills 
and  miscellaneous,  ill-assorted  knowledge. 
The  ideal  of  education  will  then  be  mental 
integration.  It  is  clear  that  when  that 
time  comes  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
will  be  employed  extensively  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  classroom  teacher. 

The  problem  of  how  to  introduce  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  point  of  view  of  psychiatric 
social  service  is  one  of  the  first  questions 
which  the  thoughtful  reader  will  raise.  The 
already  over-crowded  curriculum  of  the  two- 
year  teacher-training  course  has  little  room 
for  new  subject-matter  unless  it  be  correlated 
or  sandwiched  in  with  some  already  existing 
course.  The  technique  of  psychiatric  social 
service  as  applied  in  connection  with  mental 
hospital  cases  is  highly  specialized.  It 
takes  months  of  training  and  experience  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordinary  train¬ 
ing  course  at  psychopathic  hospitals.  To 
attempt  to  give  the  teacher  in  training  a  full 
course  in  psychiatric  social  work  would  mean 
for  a  time  to  discontinue  all  of  her  other 
work.  Enough  can  be  done,  however,  to  at 
least  make  a  start  on  the  problem.  It  would 
be  very  helpful  of  course,  if  all  prospective 
teachers  were  required  or,  at  least,  advised  to 
devote  six  weeks  during  one  summer  to  social 
I  service  work.  The  information  and  view¬ 
points  obtained  from  such  experience  would 
be  extremely  valuable  in  their  daily  problems 
as  teachers.  But  there  are  too  many  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
and  attaining  such  a  requirement  at  the 
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present  time.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  ordinary  sociology  or  psychology 
courses  could  not  make  room  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  more  concrete  information  regarding 
mental  hygiene.  And  it  is  therefore  sug¬ 
gested  that  for  the  present  this  work  be  cor¬ 
related  with  the  study  of  psychology  and  of 
sociology. 

A  more  intimate  correlation  is  needed  be¬ 
tween  the  introductory  psychology  course 
and  the  work  in  sociology.  The  former 
should  devote  less  time  to  such  topics  as 
sensation  and  the  nervous  system  (which 
strictly  speaking  are  anatomy  and 
physiology  anyway),  and  more  time  to  the 
consideration  of  everyday  problems  of 
human  nature,  with  practical  discussions  of 
the  significance  to  the  individual  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  hygiene  of  such  things 
as:  ambition,  concentration,  daydreaming, 
decision,  depression,  energy,  fatigue,  ideas 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  insanity,  in¬ 
terests,  memory,  moods,  nervousness,  per¬ 
sonality,  recreation,  self-consciousness,  self- 
respect,  sex,  sleep,  speech  defects,  super¬ 
sensitiveness,  vocational  guidance,  will 
power,  worry,  and  other  similar  matters  of 
genuine  interest  to  students.  The  sociology 
course  might  include  introductory  instruc¬ 
tion  in  psychiatric  social  service  work.  This 
might  be  given  by  using  a  number  of  case 
studies  illustrating  the  outworking  of  the 
above  mentioned  aspects  of  the  child’s  mind 
in  determining  the  kind  of  adjustment  he 
makes  in  the  face  of  modern  social  life.  Of 
course,  the  most  instructive  procedure  would 
be  to  select  children  from  the  training 
school,  and,  after  some  instruction,  have  the 
future  teachers  attempt  to  work  up  case 
studies  of  them.  This  is  not  always  feasible, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  procedure  might  not 
be  popular,  especially  in  the  small  com¬ 
munity.  Parents  might  feel  that  their 
privacy  was  being  trespassed  upon.  Stu¬ 
dents  would  therefore  ordinarily  have  to 
have  recourse  to  printed  accounts  of  such 
cases.  No  better  source  could  be  desired  for 
this  work  than  the  publications  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Methods  of  Preventing 


Delinquency,^  notably  two  extremely  in-'  \ 
teresting  Studies:  Three  Problem  Children 
and  The  Problem  Child  in  School.  These 
books  are  mentioned  specifically  because 
they  give  concrete  case  material  and  prac¬ 
tical  methods.* 

The  ordinary  teacher  may  not  encounter 
many  “problem  children”  during  her  teach¬ 
ing  career.  She  will,  however,  encounter 
many  mentally  maladjusted  children, 
though  these  may  not  be  severely  enough 
affected  to  warrant  calling  them  “problem 
children.”  These  she  may  be  able  to  help  con¬ 
siderably;  in  many  instances  the  effects  will 
be  so  salutary  that  she  will  get  considerable 
satisfaction  from  the  accomplishment.  The  ’ 
“problem  children,”  on  the  contrary,  are  ^ 
more  difficult  to  help,  to  say  nothing  of  cure. 
However,  upon  analysis  and  study,  “prob¬ 
lem  children”  become  less  of  a  painful  dread 
and  worry  to  the  teacher  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  her  because  of  the  riddles  of  personal¬ 
ity  they  present.  After  all,  so  much  of 
what  we  hate  and  dread  in  mental  abnormal¬ 
ity  or  maladjustment  we  dislike  because  of 
our  ignorance. 

The  young  teacher,  like  the  proverbial 
wife  of  the  moral  derelict,  feels  sure  of  her 
ability  to  cure  and  to  reform.  Only  too 
often,  unfortunately,  cure  is  not  achieved. 
The  teacher  will  have  to  be  satisfied  ordinar¬ 
ily  with  noting  an  improvement  in  the 
pupils  she  has  worked  with.  Whether  or 
not  complete  cure  is  possible  in  cases  of 
mental  maladjustment,  the  teacher  needs  to 
know  how  to  use  the  most  adequate  techni¬ 
que  in  order  to  be  able  to  try  at  least  to^ 
institute  treatment  of  such  cases.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  viewpoint  of  social  psychiatry  in 
teacher-training  institutions,  would  be  a 
means  of  insuring  some  practical  instruction 
in  the  application  of  mental  hygiene  to 
the  problems  of  pupil  maladjustment  as 
they  come  to  the  notice  of  the  observing 
teacher. 

‘Published  at  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  New  Y«rk. 

‘Supplementary  reading  could  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  reprints 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  by  readings  in  Mental  Hygiene,  a  magazine 
which  this  organization  publishes. 
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Why  Psychology  Became  the  Science  of  Behavior 

RAYMOND  H.  WHEELER 

To  help  relieve  your  mind  of  seventeenth-century  impediments  to  thought,  you  may  now  listen  to 
Professor  Wheeler,  speaking  from  the  psychology  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 


The  psychologist  cannot  give  a  def¬ 
inition  of  “mind**  which  will  satisfy 
everybody.  If  we  were  as  inquisi¬ 
tive  and  persistent  to  know  the  ultimate 
nature  of  the  so-called  material  world  the 
physicist  would  be  as  embarrassed  as  the 
psychologist  so  frequently  is  when  he  is 
asked  to  define  “mind.**  We  do  not  know  of 
what  material  the  universe  is  ultimately 
made,  or  that  there  is  any  matter.  Neither 
do  we  know  what  mind  is  or  that  there  is  any 
mind. 

Years  ago  the  psychologist  defined  psy¬ 
chology  as  the  science  of  the  soul.  When  he 
later  abandoned  the  definition  the  cry  went 
up  that  he  was  materialistic  to  the  point  of 
denying  the  existence  of  the  soul.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  did  not  deny  the  soul.  He 
merely  insisted  that  as  a  psychologist,  deal¬ 
ing  with  observable  phenomena,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  soul,  as  such.  So 
he  redefined  his  science  as  the  study  of  mind 
or  consciousness.  Now  he  is  abandoning 
that  definition,  too;  and  as  before  the  cry 
goes  out  against  him:  “You  are  materialis¬ 
tic  even  to  the  denunciation  of  mind.  Are 
we  never  to  be  free  from  the  dangerous  and 
vicious  doctrines  of  the  Godless^**  But 
once  again  the  critic  is  mistaken.  The 
psychologist  is  not  denying  mind.  He  is 
merely  redefining  his  science.  He  has  found 
unfruitful  the  definition  that  psychology  is 
the  science  of  mind,  because  he  is  unable  to 
define  mind.  Indeed,  he  is  unable  to  ob¬ 
serve  mindi  When  he  looks  within,  so  to 
speak,  he  discovers  certain  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  which  he  gives  different  names  like 
feeling,  thought,  desire,  and  the  like.  But 
that  these  constitute  mind  is  solely  an  in¬ 


ference.  In  them  he  has  not  observed  mind. 
At  best  he  has  been  observing  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  his  own  behavior,  his  own  activities. 
He  may  call  them  mental  for  convenience, 
just  as  the  chemist  calls  certain  compounds 
organic  for  convenience,  but  the  term 
“mental**  does  not  help  him  to  identify  the 
experiences  that  he  calls  mental.  The 
psychologist  has  discovered  that  what  he 
finds  by  observation  can  more  adequately 
be  called  behavior.  His  interest  lies  in 
ascertaining  the  conditions  under  which  the 
organism  reacts — carries  out  its  repertoire 
of  activities — to  the  end  that  he  may  pre¬ 
dict  and  control  them  to  best  advantage. 

If  we  choose  to  consider  mind  in  its  own 
right,  abstracted  from  behavior,  we  are 
making  an  unnecessary  distinction.  On  the 
other  hand  if  we  choose  to  assume  a  mind 
as  something  sitting  back  directing  our 
behavior,  or  having  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
sense  impressions,  all  very  well  and  good. 
It  is  legitimate  philosophy  but  superfluous 
from  the  psychologist*s  standpoint.  Mind 
or  no  mind,  the  psychologist  is  interested 
in  what  he  can  observe  and  in  organizing 
facts  obtained  from  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment. 

What!  Are  we  to  accept  the  statement 
that  when  one  looks  within  himself  he  is  not 
observing  his  own  mind?  Are  not  feelings 
and  thoughts  the  material  of  mind?  Not 
necessarily.  We  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  were  forms  of 
a  material  substance  called  matter  and  we 
are  abandoning  that  notion.  Likewise  we 
are  abandoning  the  notion  that  feelings  and 
thoughts  are  composed  of  a  mental  stuff. 
Matter  has  never  as  such  been  found.  In 
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all  probability  it  never  will  be,  because  it 
probably  does  not  exist.  Now  what  about 
mind? 

Common  sense  informs  us  that  mind  is 
something  totally  different  from  matter; 
but  this  common  sense  is  Simon-pure 
metaphysical  theory.  How  many  readers  of 
this  article,  for  instance,  know  that  their 
concept  of  matter  and  their  concept  of  mind 
are  obsolete  philosophical  speculations  dat¬ 
ing  back  250  years  and  more  ?  If  the  major¬ 
ity  of  us  were  asked  to  study  that  philosophy 
which  now  parades  everywhere  as  common 
sense  we  would  throw  up  our  hands  in  horror! 

The  psychologist  is  merely  removing 
seventeenth-century  philosophy  from  psy¬ 
chology  when  he  redefines  his  science.  He 
is  not  materialistic.  He  is  as  much  op¬ 
posed  to  materialistic  conceptions  as  to 
the  mind-idea.  He  is  neutral! 

Who  said,  anyway,  that  man’s  behavior 
is  a  material  phenomenon?  Is  it  not  the 
movement  of  muscle  and  bone?  Who 
said  muscle  and  bone  are  matter?  Are  they 
not  chemical  and  physical  ?  Who  said 
chemical  and  physical  phenomena  are  ma¬ 
terial?  The  fact  is  the  early  philosopher 
said  so  and  it  has  been  reiterated  ever  since 
until  belief  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
demonstrated  fact.  How  often  this  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  history  of  human  thought!  It  is  a 
seventeenth-century  assumption  that  mole¬ 
cules,  atoms,  and  all  physical  things,  so- 
called,  are  particles  of  matter.  That  they 
are  ingredients  of  physical  things  is  true; 
but  that  these  ingredients  are  “material” 
has  never  been  demonstrated.  It  doesn’t 
make  any  difference.  We  shall  still  stub 
our  toes  on  rocks  and  bricks,  slip  on  ice,  and 
burn  coal  in  our  furnaces.  We  are  simply 
redefining  the  world  as  a  pattern  or  series  of 
events  rather  than  calling  it  an  aggregation 
of  material  elements. 

Science  is  far  more  exact  but  far  less 
materialistic  than  it  ever  was  and  this 
applies  to  physics  and  psychology  alike. 
The  scientist’s  idea  of  the  world  about  us 
and  of  ourselves,  however,  is  much  simpler 
than  the  layman,  guided  by  his  metaphysical 
common  sense,  would  have  it.  To  the  scien¬ 


tist  it  is  neither  a  world  of  matter  nor  of 
mind;  just  a  world  of  happenings  to  be  des¬ 
cribed,  classified,  predicted,  and  controlled. 
They  differentiate  these  happenings  accord¬ 
ing  to  observed  criteria,  not  philosophical 
criteria. 

One  set  of  chemical  compounds  is  given 
one  name,  another  set  is  given  another  name 
simply  for  purposes  of  description  and 
classification.  Similarly  with  life  and  men¬ 
tal  phenomena,  so  called.  One  would  not 
use  the  same  terms  in  describing  water 
that  he  would  use  in  describing  an  experience 
of  fright.  In  each  case  he  would  describe 
what  he  observed.  One  observes  that  living 
organisms  are  different  from  isolated  chemi¬ 
cal  elements;  that  feelings  are  different  from 
tables.  One  goes  ahead  and  describes  them 
all,  if  he  is  careful,  without  reference  either 
to  mind  or  matter.  After  that,  what  ulti¬ 
mate  significance  he  places  upon  one  or  the 
other  is  a  different  problem,  another  issue. 

We  are  simply  recognizing  the  fact  in 
science  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
ultimate  nature  of  things.  We  deal  with 
truths  which  ideally  are  absolute,  but 
absolute  in  a  mathematical  sense.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  final  truths  about  life  and 
the  universe.  Any  theory  that  the  scien¬ 
tist  advances  is  unsound  if  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  anything  the  definition  of  which 
logically  precludes  a  verification  of  the 
theory.  Matter  is  by  definition  unverifiable, 
and  likewise  is  mind,  for  each  is  by  definition 
beyond  observation. 

There  is  another  very  good  reason  why 
psychology  became  the  science  of  behavior. 
The  older  psychology  was  called  the  science 
of  mind  or  consciousness.  Its  method, 
therefore,  was  introspection,  or  self  observa¬ 
tion.  Now  we  can  introspect  until  dooms¬ 
day  but  we  shall  obtain  little  information 
that  will  enable  the  psychologist  directly 
to  predict  and  control  human  behavior. 
Suppose  you  are  standing  at  the-  ticket 
window  in  a  bus  station.  As  psychologists 
we  want  to  know  what  you  are  doing.  We 
want  some  psychological  information. 
Remember,  we  are  assuming  that  psychology 
is  the  science  of  mind  or  consciousness,  so 
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we  cannot  observe  you.  We  must  wait  for 
your  introspections.  You  must  render  your 
introspection  in  terms  of  consciousness — 
subjective  language  exclusively — or  you 
will  be  inconsistent.  You  must  not  refer 
to  external  objects.  This  would  be  your 
account:  “I  am  having  sensations  of  pink¬ 
ish,  yellowish  whiteness,  topped  with  buflF, 
and  relieved  by  two  blue  circles  with  black 
centers.”  (The  introspectionist’s  way  of 
saying  that  he  was  looking  at  a  pretty  girl  in 
the  ticket  booth.)  ‘T  also  had  a  yellowish 
white  visual  image  whose  uniform  expanse 
of  color  was  disturbed  by  many  narrow  lines 
of  blackishness  extending  hither  and  thither 
on  it.  I  visualized  it  resting  in  my  hands, 
as  I  had  the  vocal-motor  image  (inner 
speech),  ‘St.  Louis.”*  (Meaning  all  the 
while  that  you  anticipated  getting  the  ticket 
from  the  girl  and  that  you  were  bound  for 
St.  Louis.) 

The  reason  why  psychologists  have  aban¬ 
doned  the  introspective  method  as  the 
exclusive  psychological  method  should  be 
obvious.  We  are  more  interested  in  relat¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  the  ticket  to  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  life.  What  were  his  motives? 
What  will  be  the  results?  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  prediction  and  control,  subjective 
data,  so-called,  do  not  yield  the  majority  of 
relevant  facts.  There  are  certain  argu¬ 
ments  for  introspection  but  they  are  too 
technical  to  rehearse  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  if  psychology  is  the  science  of  mind, 
introspection  is  the  only  method,  and 
results  must  be  presented  exclusively  in 
terms  of  “mental  states,”  devoid  of  ob¬ 
jective  reference. 

To  illustrate  our  point  once  more.  You 
become  very  angry  at  something.  The  in- 
trospectionist’s  account  of  what  goes  on 
is  this:  “I  had  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
mouth,  stuffiness  and  pressure  in  the  chest, 
wave  of  warmth  through  my  abdomen, 
tenseness  in  my  jaws  and  fists  and  pressure 


and  heat  under  the  skin  of  my  face.”  Is  it 
not  more  useful  to  know  why  you  became 
angry;  how  you  are  likely  to  act  when 
angry;  and  what  one  might  best  do  to  control 
your  anger  or  help  you  control  it?  For 
certain  systematic  purposes  it  might  be 
necessary  to  secure  some  information  from 
you  as  is  given  above  but  from  it  and  that 
type  of  data  generally  there  can  hardly 
come  a  directive  science. 

It  is  quite  legitimate,  psychologically,  to 
study  feelings  as  motives  for  action;  thoughts 
and  ideas  can  be  analyzed  as  guides  to 
conduct;  sensory  processes  are  studied  in 
their  relation  to  sensory  defects  such  as 
partial  blindness  or  eye  defects  amenable  to 
correction;  we  can  use  the  facts  of  color 
mixture  and  color  contrast,  illusions  and 
many  another  set  of  facts  obtainable  only 
by  observing  one’s  own  experiences,  but 
always  with  reference  to  their  role  in  be¬ 
havior,  or  with  reference  to  an  external  ob¬ 
ject  or  situation. 

Thus  it  is  that  psychology  has  become 
the  science  of  behavior.  Physics  was  once 
the  study  of  matter,  that  stuff  which  was 
thought  to  occupy  space.  Physics  has 
changed,  but  the  Universe  has  not  changed 
because  we  have  altered  our  definition  of  it. 
Human  life,  personality,  those  aspects  of 
experience  which  point  toward  a  “mind” 
in  us  are  not  changed  or  denied.  Reality 
is  merely  being  redefined  all  along  the 
line.  As  psychologists  we  study  the  same 
phenomena  we  always  did,  but  apprehended 
in  new  relationships,  and  defined  on  the 
strength  of  a  different  set  of  assumptions. 

These  assumptions  are  philosophically 
neutral.  The  data  of  the  psychologist,  and 
other  scientists  as  well  are  neither  material 
nor  mental,  as  observed.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  science  we  live  neither  in  a  world  of 
matter  nor  of  mind.  It  is  a  world  of  events, 
which  from  a  philosophical  standpoint  are 
entirely  neutral. 


Student  Antipathies  and  the  Cure 

NOEL  P.  GIST 

Here  is  an  account  of  those  tests  given  by  the  curious  who  go  off  the  beaten  path  to  broaden  their 
view  of  the  human  material  they  have  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Gist,  instructor  of  journalism  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Kansas  City,  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  other  countries  than  ours. 

He  wonders  whether  the  narrow  provincialism,  common  here,  is  a  preventable  quality  in  citizens  of 
so  cosmopolitan  a  nation  as  the  United  States. 

WHAT  is  the  mental  reaction  that  of  them  used  such  terms  as  “repulsive,” 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  aver-  “hated,”  “bad,”  and  the  like  in  recording 
age  person  when  such  words  as  their  reactions  to  the  words  “Negro”  and 
“Negro,”  “Irish,”  “ Bolsheviki,”  “China-  “Chinaman.”  Only  one  in  the  entire  group 
man,”  “Jesus,”  and  “Mexican”  are  men-  did  not  express  any  antipathy  to  the  word 
tioned?  “Bolsheviki,”  while  only  three  refused  to 

That  question  in  a  definite  form  was  re-  express  any  dislike  to  “Mexican.”  The  sen- 
cently  put  to  several  classes  of  juniors  and  timent  was  pretty  evenly  divided  toward 
seniors  at  the  Manual  Training  High  “Italian,”  “Socialist,”  “German,”  and 
School  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The  fol-  “Russian,”  about  half  the  students  indicat- 
lowing  list  of  words,  some  of  which  per-  ing  that  the  words  did  not  carry  with  them 
tained  to  nationalities  or  races,  some  to  re-  any  feeling  of  unpleasantness, 
ligion  and  politics,  was  selected:  foreigner,  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  test 
Negro,  God,  Chinaman,  Bolsheviki,  Ameri-  showed  that  certain  words  were  distinctly 
can,  Jew,  Russian,  Jesus,  Catholic,  Irish,  appealing.  In  this  group  were  “Calvin  Coo- 
Italian,  Republican,  preacher,  Mexican,  lidge,”  “Bible,”  “preacher,”  “Republican,” 
German,  Bible,  Calvin  Coolidge,  cigarette,  “Irish,”  “Jesus,”  “American,”  “dancing,” 
Socialist,  dancing.  The  words  were  first  and  “God.”  A  bare  majority  of  them  evinced 
read  aloud  to  the  students,  who  were  asked  no  dislike  for  “Catholic”  and  “Jew,”  al¬ 
to  write  down  the  first  thought  suggested  though  this  may  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
to  them  by  each  word  as  it  was  pronounced,  fact  that  there  were  several  Catholic  and 
That  done,  a  second  reading  was  given,  and  Jewish  students  in  the  group, 
the  students  were  requested  to  give  their  re-  An  insight  into  the  workings  of  the 
action,  in  a  written  form,  to  each  word;  that  human  mind  is  given  in  the  results  of  the 
is,  if  it  denoted  something  pleasant  or  un-  first  part  of  the  test,  in  which  the  students 
pleasant,  good  or  bad,  repulsive  or  agree-  were  asked  to  write  down  their  first  thoughts 
able.  as  the  words  were  pronounced.  These  an- 

If  this  group  of  high  school  students  is  a  swers,  written  by  one  boy,  are  typical  of  the 
fairly  representative  one,  and  there  is  prob-  answers  given  by  the  others  who  took  the 
ably  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not,  then  test:  foreigner,  Italian;  Negro,  paper  route; 
the  results  of  the  test  prove  that  there  are  Socialist,  Reds;  God,  Church;  Chinaman, 
a  good  many  words  and  terms  in  our  Ian-  Chinatown;  Bolsheviki,  trouble;  American, 
guage  that  are  in  themselves  taboo.  For  in-  best  people;  Jew,  hated;  Russian,  Socialist; 
stance,  more  than  half  of  the  students  ex-  Jesus,  Sunday;  Catholic,  religion;  Irish, 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  word  “for-  fighters;  Italian,  “wops”  and  fights;  Re- 
eigner”  conveyed  to  them  the  suggestion  of  publican,  city  government;  preacher,  Elmer 
something  undesirable.  About  three  fourths  Gantry;  Mexican,  railroad  tracks;  German, 
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Dutch  stories;  Bible,  book;  Calvin  Coolidge, 
best  man;  cigarette,  smoke  fiend;  dancing, 
gracefulness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  wrote  down  the  words 
“whiskers’^  and  “beard”  following  the 
pronunciation  of  “Russian”  and  “Bolshe- 
viki,”  and  that  “pig  tail,”  “laundry,” 
“long  finger  nails,”  “slant  eyes,”  and  the 
like  expressed  the  thoughts  of  most  of  them 
after  the  word  “Chinaman”  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced.  Such  epithets  as  “bricks,”  “spag¬ 
hetti,”  “organ  grinder,”  and  “daggers  and 
spears”  followed  the  word  “Italian,”  while 
“big  hats,”  “chili,”  “laziness,”  and  “revo¬ 
lutions”  indicated  the  response  to  “Mexi¬ 
can.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  safe  to  conclude  that 
these  reactions  are  not  instinctive;  the  very 
fact  that  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  discounts  any  such  conclusion.  With 
only  two  exceptions,  there  does  not  exist 
a  unanimity  of  opinion,  either  for  or  against 
the  words  pronounced.  It  is  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  students  possess  certain  ac¬ 
quired  affinities  for  or  prejudices  against 
particular  terms.  But  where  did  they  get 
them.?  And  should  they  be  cherished  or 
throttled .? 

In  the  first  place,  the  things  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  student’s  immediate  environment 
— the  home,  the  school,  the  playground, 
the  movie,  the  newspaper,  and  so  forth 
— exert  a  tremendous  influence  in  shaping 
his  attitudes  toward  life.  Coming  in  contact 
as  he  does  every  day  with  our  well-defined 
mores  and  folk-ways,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  be  tolerant  toward  some 
things  and  intolerant  toward  others;  so 
tolerant  or  intolerant,  in  fact,  that  the  very 
words  themselves  bring  pleasant  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  sensations. 

Let  us  observe  how  it  works.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  it  is  considered  more  or  less  of  an  honor 
to  be  an  Irishman.  A  good  per  cent,  of  the 
American  people  boast  of  having  Irish  blood 
in  their  veins.  The  press  and  the  movie  play 
up  the  good  qualities  of  the  Irish  folk.  They 
are  famed  far  and  wide  for  their  wit  and  dar¬ 
ing  and  fairness.  It  is  an  American  proverb 


that  the  Irish  are  born  fighters,  that  they 
possess  even  more  than  their  share  of  the 
prized  never-say-die  spirit.  Who  is  it,  then, 
who  does  not  secretly  or  openly  envy  the 
Irish? 

But  take  the  Mexicans,  or  the  Italians,  or 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Negroes  as  an  example. 
Are  the  virtues  of  these  races  or  nation¬ 
alities  paraded  before  the  public?  Not 
at  all.  The  movies  picture  the  Mexican 
as  an  outlaw  bandit  with  a  tall  sombrero 
and  a  keen  dagger,  ready  to  start  a  raiding 
expedition  or  a  revolution.  They  present 
the  Chinese  as  the  proverbial  “heathen 
Chinee,”  with  pig  tails  and  silk  jackets  and 
opium  dens  to  make  the  scene  all  the  more 
impressive.  The  Italians,  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  the  culture  and  intelligence 
of  the  world,  become  “wops”  and  “dagoes” 
when  they  come  to  this  country  because  the 
cartoons  and  cinemas  make  them  out  as  such 
and  the  homes  and  schools  usually  accept 
the  verdict.  Of  course  these  agencies  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  an  environment  that  breeds 
intolerance  and  prejudice,  and  the  plastic 
minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  grow  up 
amid  such  influences  soon  conform  to  the 
popular  current  notions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  school  is  to  break  down  these  deep- 
seated  prejudices  existing  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  substitute  the  philosophy  of  toler¬ 
ance  and  intelligent  analysis.  To  do  this 
the  school  must  counteract  the  narrow-mind¬ 
edness  and  bias  that  exist  in  many  homes; 
it  must  overcome  the  anachronisms  that  are 
so  well  done  in  the  moving  pictures  and 
comic  strips  and  cartoons,  not  to  mention 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  If  the 
student,  in  his  early  years,  can  be  taught  to 
pass  judgment  on  persons  or  things  or  ideas, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  popularity 
or  unpopularity  of  them,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  intrinsic  value  they  represent,  then 
the  school  will  have  gone  a  long  way  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  higher  type  of  citizenship.  It  is  a  long 
and  bitter  fight,  this  war  against  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  but  it  is  a  challenge  that  the 
schools  will  find  worthy  of  accepting.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  there  are 
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not  insidious  influences  working  constantly 
to  undermine  the  best  in  our  civilization. 
These  agencies  must  and  should  be  com¬ 
bated  if  our  society  is  to  endure.  But  mere 
blind  prejudice  as  against  intelligent  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at  through  careful  deliber¬ 
ation  and  rationalization  is  to  be  discour¬ 
aged  rather  than  encouraged  or  even  en¬ 
dured. 

The  time  for  such  constructive  work  must 
necessarily  come  mainly  in  the  elementary 
and  high  school  years.  A  relatively  small  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  and  girls  go  to  college,  and 


those  who  do  go  usually  have  their  attitudes, 
their  modes  and  habits  of  thought,  already 
formed  before  the  freshman  year.  The  large 
numbers  who  do  not  extend  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation  beyond  the  high  school  will  find  little 
liberalizing  influence  in  the  world  they  en¬ 
ter,  and  the  result  is  that  they  will  bear  the 
almost  indelible  stamp  of  the  society  which 
begat  them,  namely,  intolerance  and  preju¬ 
dice.  It  is  to  these  students  that  the  schools 
of  today  must  turn  their  attention  if  the 
world  of  tomorrow  is  to  be  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 


Everybody  Is  Going  Abroad 

Cost  of  Foreign  Travel  Has  Been  Reduced  to  a  Minimum 

JAMES  DEVINE 


SOME  years  ago,  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  received  the  following 
quizzical  letter,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  answer,  but  nevertheless  pub¬ 
lished: 

“To  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times: — 
“Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  their 
advice  as  to  how  an  impecunious  woman 
can  make  a  trip  around  the  world  ? 

“Since  childhood, travel  has  been  a  passion 
with  me  and  it  has  been  mostly  travel  by 
proxy  through  books  and  guides  with  maps 
spread  about  the  floor.  I  have  been  tied, 
since  college,  to  a  desk  and  I  cannot  persuade 
any  one  to  finance,  on  the  strength  of  a  forth¬ 
coming  book,  such  a  vagabond  journey  as  I 
should  choose  to  make. 

“One  might  ‘work  one’s  way.’  But  how? 
As  a  companion  to  a  woman,  secretary  to  a 
man,  agent  for  a  commercial  product,  gover¬ 
ness  to  children,  minister  extraordinary  to  a 
government,  or  in  almost  any  other  capacity 
one  would  gladly  go.  But  seemingly  the 
opportunity  is  lacking. 

“Others  have  ‘worked  their  way’  to  the 
far  places  and  back.  Will  any  of  them  tell 


how  it  is  done  in  unknown-language  coun¬ 
tries  ? 

“A  Thursday’s  Child” 

Doubtless  these  sentiments  of  “Thursday’s 
Child”  express  a  feeling  and  desire  which  is 
prevalent  everywhere.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  countless  thousands  travel  in 
America  each  year  and  that  more  than 
500,000  tourists  visited  Europe  last  year 
and  spent  approximately  $650,000,000,  we 
may  reasonably  contend  that  the  urge  to 
travel  is  almost  instinctive,  not  to  mention 
anything  about  the  urge  to  spend.  Tucked 
away  in  the  remote  sanctums  of  the  mind  is 
the  thought:  “some  day  I  shall  stroll  along 
the  old  bookstalls  by  the  Seine,  or  lull  in  an 
oriental  sunshine,  perhaps  inspect  first-hand 
the  genius  of  Da  Vinci  or  Michelangelo, 
and  wander  leisurely  through  the  ruins  of  a 
far  distant  civilization,  or  ride  in  a  gondola. 
I  should  like  to  see  Old  Heidelberg  or  the 
Alps.  I’d  like — some  day  I  shall  have  a  ticket 
four  feet  long  and  shall  migrate.  All  my  life 
I’ve  visited  here  and  there,  but  some  day — 
some  day  I  shall  travel.** 

Until  comparatively  recently  it  has  been 
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almost  impossible  for  teachers  and  students 
of  moderate  means  to  travel.  But  the  fact 
that  this  group  represented  those  people 
who  were  equipped  to  get  the  maximum 
benefits  from  foreign  lands,  and  had  time  for 
travel,  coupled  with  the  slump  in  tourist 
travel  since  the  war,  caused  the  steamship 
companies  to  stimulate  new  patronage  which 
they  did  by  the  creation  of  the  tourist  third 
class.  M.  S.  Rukeyser  commenting  upon 
the  situation  in  World’s  Work^  says:  “The 
character  of  summer  tourists  to  the  Old 
World  has  radically  changed  since  pre-war 
times.  Restricted  immigration  has  enor¬ 
mously  cut  down  steerage  travel,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  steady  gain  in  recent  years  of 
first  class  travel,  it  is  not  yet  up  to  the  pre¬ 
war  level.  The  ultra-fashionable  no  longer 
make  summer  tours  to  Europe  in  the  large 
throngs  that  were  customary  in  pre-war 
times.  In  the  summer  they  remain  in  their 
country  places,  which  have  been  connected 
by  excellent  highways  with  golf  courses  and 


other  paradises  for  sportsmen.  Earlier  in 
the  century,  when  individuals  of  great 
wealth  were  limited  by  a  buggy  civilization 
with  inadequate  roads,  they  were  more  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  they  needed  a  European 
trip  in  the  summer.  But  now  those  who 
love  the  sea  are  in  increasing  numbers  dis¬ 
posed  to  avoid  the  tourist  multitudes  by 
cruising  in  their  own  private  yachts. 

“As  the  wealthy  began  to  cut  down  on 
summer  travel  to  Europe,  a  new  class  of 
voyagers  came  into  being.  The  new  trend 
among  tourists  may  be  described  as  a  trans¬ 
formation  from  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  to 
the  intelligentsia.  The  shift  in  the  direction 
of  the  intellectually  elite  among  the  travelers 
is  reflected  in  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
clean  but  inexpensive  quarters  on  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  steamers.  In  1924,  the  steamship 
companies  originated  the  tourist  third  class 
passage  to  meet  the  demand  for  steerage 
prices  without  the  accompanying  odor  of 
garlic.  Another  post-war  development  has 


THE  TREND  OF  TOURIST  TRAVEL  I 

Eastbound  j 

Year 

First  Class 

Cabin  Class 

Second  Class 

Tourist 
Third  Class 

Third  Class 

Total 

1913 

104,000 

141,000 

473,000 

718,000 

1919 

43,000 

104,000 

294,000 

441,000 

1920 

67,000 

130,000 

363,000 

5^,000 

1921 

69,000 

121,000 

3S7>ooo 

547,000 

1922 

77,000 

138,000 

183,000 

398,000 

1923 

74,000 

66,000 

67,000 

115,000 

322,000 

1924 

86,000 

80,000 

67,000 

170,000 

403,000  1 

1925 

95,000 

81,000 

67,000 

20,000 

167,000 

430,000  1 

1926 

93,000 

75,000 

67,000 

44,000 

151,000 

430,000  j 

Westbound 

1913 

111,000 

342,000 

1,406,000 

1,859,000 

1919 

50,000 

80,000 

121,000 

251,000 

1920 

74,000 

192,000 

615,000 

881,000 

1921 

74,000 

196,000 

468,000 

738,000 

1922 

81,000 

205,000 

285,000 

571,000 

1923 

84,000 

129,000 

148,000 

475,000 

836,000 

1924 

89,000 

101,000 

107,000 

235,000 

532,000 

192s 

92,000 

112,000 

116,000 

12,000 

249,000 

581,000 

1  1926 

95,000 

100,000 

178,000 

38,000 

312,000 

723,000 

1 - - - ! 
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been  the  vogue  for  cabin  ships,  in  which  the 
first  and  second  class  quarters  were  com¬ 
bined,  with  second  class  rates.  ” 

Once  the  system  of  tourist  third  class  was 
under  way,  it  became  possible  for  practically 
everybody  to  travel  who  had  the  time.  No 
longer  was  money  the  only  deterrent,  since 
the  converting  of  the  ship’s  old  quarters  into 
liveable  cabins  made  steamship  tickets  avail¬ 
able  at  an  incredible  figure  compared  with 
former  prices.  Banks  and  tourist  bureaus 
encouraged  saving,  and  many  financial  sys¬ 
tems  were  worked  out  whereby  people  could 
pay  for  their  travel  expense  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  One  bank  sold  travel  stamps, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  expectant 
voyager  and  saved  until  time  for  his  de¬ 
parture.  He  then  exchanged  them  at  his 
bank  for  the  round  trip  ticket. 

The  person  who  originally  conceived  the 
plan  of  making  transatlantic  travel  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  folk  has  done  a  piece 
of  work  that  has  benefited  thousands, 
and  one  that  will  doubtless  continue  to  be 
of  permanent  significance.  He  doubtless 
visioned  the  necessity  of  an  interchange  of 
thought  between  Americans  and  Europeans, 
or  at  least  may  be  considered  responsible  for 
much  travel  among  our  thinking  and  under¬ 
standing  people  who  are  now  able  to  go  and 
who  are  capable  of  judging.  Time  was  when 
the  trip  abroad  was  a  glorified  shopping 
tour,  but,  since  the  new  travel  systems,  a 
great  many  Americans  go  abroad  to  do  some 
comprehensive  observing;  and  the  student, 
whether  he  be  a  teacher  or  undergraduate, 
is  capable  of  understanding  that,  in  spite 
of  peculiar  oddities,  our  foreign  neighbors 
are  fundamentally  just  like  us.  The  uni¬ 
versal  peace  which  we  hear  so  much  about 
will  be  nearer  fulfillment  when  this  under¬ 
standing  is  felt  everywhere.  And  perhaps 
travel  will  play  an  important  part  in  this 
realization. 

GROUP  TRAVEL 

Owing  to  the  many  complications  ac¬ 
companying  independent  travel,  the  practice 
of  grouping  tourists  in  parties  became  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  handling  inex¬ 


perienced  travelers.  Going  abroad  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
languages  of  the  countries  visited  will  not 
result  in  a  very  successful  trip,  either  from 
the  standpoints  of  pleasure  or  study.  The 
problems  of  transportation,  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  other  intricate  details  which 
change  with  each  different  country  will  be 
extremely  bothersome  to  the  new  traveler 
and  cause  much  unpleasantness  on  the  trip. 
With  the  group  plan  it  is  possible  to  employ 
guides  and  managers  whose  business  it  is  to 
look  after  all  of  these  details. 

Besides  this  advantage,  the  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  tours  insures  the  tourist  the  maximum 
benefit  from  his  trip.  Well  planned  itiner¬ 
aries  make  it  possible  to  see  and  study  every 
point  of  interest,  points  which  the  independ¬ 
ent  traveler  is  apt  to  overlook.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  these  itineraries  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum  because  of  rates  obtainable  for 
parties  but  not  for  smaller  groups,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  organizers  of  tours  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  years  of  experience  in  dealing 
with  those  hotels  and  railroads  that  are 
most  reasonable  in  their  prices. 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  any  conceivable 
sort  of  trip.  There  are  hundreds  of  tours 
conducted  each  season,  ranging  in  scope  from 
three  hundred  dollars  up,  and  taking  from 
three  weeks  to  many  months.  Tours  for 
sheer  sight-seeing,  cruises,  foreign  study 
tours  with  college  credit,  art  tours,  music 
tours,  political  study  tours,  or  most  any 
imaginable  sort  of  trip  may  be  arranged  for. 

As  a  consequence,  the  increase  in  this  sort 
of  travel  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked 
each  year.  European  travel  which  was  for 
so  long  limited  to  the  moneyed  class  is  now 
within  the  reach  of  people  whose  incomes 
are  modest  and  whose  capacities  for  bene¬ 
ficial  travel  are  perhaps  even  greater  than 
many  of  the  wealthier  class  of  Americans. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Times  should  in  1928 
receive  a  letter  such  as  the  one  from  “Thurs¬ 
day’s  Child,”  he  might  simply  recommend 
that  she  save  a  little  money  by  purchasing 
travel  stamps  or  joining  a  travel  savings 
club,  then  arraign  herself  with  a  reputable 
tour,  and  bid  her  friends  good-by. 


MUTUALITY  in  an 

eOUCATlOHAL 

MAGAZINE 


We  continue  our  conviction  that  whatever  is  best 
in  American  life  is  mostly  the  result  of  good 
teaching;  whatever  is  disappointing  will  be  bet^ 
tered  by  it,  and  at  length  corrected.  Our  read^ 
ers  are  chiefly  school  men  and  women.  We  mean  to 
find  out  what  they  want  and  to  furnish  it.  We 
shall  present  the  large  issues  of  the  educational 
trend  and  chronicle  the  progress  of  school  re^ 
form.  The  hope  and  confidence  of  the  younger 
writers  will  predominate;  the  steadying  caution 
of  the  older  ones  will  have  its  place;  their  lamen' 
rations,  none.  We  shall  encourage  controversy 
which  observes  the  courtesies  of  gentlemen  with 
convictions.  We  are  putting  into  the  maga^ne, 
as  publishers  have  done  since  its  founding,  our 
contribution  as  a  matter  of  public  service.  To 
the  same  end  we  welcome  your  subscription  or 
that  of  a  friend,  at  three  dollars  a  year. 
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